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\LEVELAND AND BOIES.—Except for the snarls of the Sun 
and the wild wails of Henry Watterson, there is no longer any 
protest worthy of mention against the nominaticn of Cleveland by 
the Democratic party. When the Northwestern States elected 
Cleveland delega‘es it was argued that these were States in which 
the Democrats could not win, and that the party should be 
governed by Democratic sentiments in close States like New York, 
‘Connecticut, Indiana and New Jersey, and such Democratic States 
_ as Georgia. But now these States except New Jersey have been 
~ heard from, and there is no mistaking their cry for Cleveland’s 
- nomination. Indiana sends Cleveland delegates and completely 

-sidetracks the Hill-Gray movement. Connecticut, which was to 
have spoken so loudly for Hill, sends Cleveland delegates. Georgia, 
which Hill and the Atlanta Constitution were supposed to hold in 
*. the hollow of their hand, had its fight for delegates to the State 
- Convention, and Cleveland came out ahead. In New York Hill 

did obtain a unanimous endorsement from a packed convention 
- deriving its authority from packed primaries, but the revolt against 

that convention in the State has been so great that no vitality is 

left it except what it derives from nominal regularity and the 

respectable names of some antediluvian Democrats whom it put 
- forward as figureheads. 

It is probably untrue that the Northwestern States which have 
. declared for Cleveland cannot be carried by the Democratic party. 
That will depend upon the kind of Democratic party that solicits 
the suffrages of their people. If the old Democratic party goes into 
_ the contest with its pro-slavery record, its peace record, its recon- 

struction record, and the wavering policy which for years has 
characterized it when it has not been positively wrong, it will, as 


it should, meet defeat in those States. But if the fight is made by | 


a new Democratic party standing for democracy, for equality 
against privilege, and fighting for principles regardless of imme- 
diate victory and regardless of spoils, it can carry those States. 

It was a strong position, however, that Hill and his supporters 
originally took when they said that New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Indiana and Georgia were against Cleveland ; that all of 
these except Georgia were doubtful States, and that the Democratic 
party could not win without them. The plan was well laid to make 
it appear through the machine that Hill was popular in those 
States and that Cleveland was not. What that plan was came out 
at the Albany convention. Cleveland was not ev2n men- 
tioned, while Hill was honored, and the delegates were 
instructed to support him at Chicago. Had _ the plan 
worked smoothly doubtless this would have been done in 
- Connecticut and New Jersey ; while in Indiana the name of Gray 

would have taken the place of Hill, and in that way Hiil and Gray 
would have been the ticket. But the trick was sprung too quickly ; 


in New York and too brazenly. The action of the Albany conven- 
tion was so manifestly contrary to Democratic sentiment there that | 


the people themselves arose and began the re-organization of the 
Democratic party in that State. Their work wili be completed at 


Syracuse on the 31st, when a Cleveland delegation will be named to 


: demand admittance at Chicago, commissioned by the personal sig- 
- natures of nearly, #f not quite half, the Democratic voters of the 
State. 


That the uprising in New York spoiled the plan in the other | 


States as well as in New York is now evident. Weeks ago, survey- 
_. ing the field, we predicted that Hill's boom had collapsed an2 that 
. Cleveland's nominatioa was certain ; 
since has gone to verify that prediction. As it appears at present, 
~ not only can the Democratic party not elect any one but Cleveland, 


and every political event : 
' cost of living. 
' the civilized world have furnished these statistics. 


but itcan not nominate any one but Cleveland. With Cleveland 


and Boies the battle will be won before it begins. 


CTAGE CENSORSHIP.—Distant readers of New York papers 

must be puzzled at times by the information that one Mr. 
‘Gerry consents to or witbholds his consent from theatrical perform- 
ances by boys or girls more or leas under tke age of sixteen. It 
~ doubtless seems to them as if this Mr. Gerry had been invested with 


full authority to decide upon the propriety of allowing children to | 


-act upon the stage. Sometimes it is stated that he has allowed little 
tots to act, and then that he has refused his consent regarding other 
~ children no older, or that, after allowing children to act for a time, 
he has reversed his decision, and again that little ones are 
It may well be 
imagined that here in New York we have created a censorship of 
actors under sixteen, and that Mr. Gerry is the censor. That 


theatrical managers and newspaper reporters think so there is little 
1 to doubt, and that Mr. Gerry thinks eo there is none at all. | 


' many, $302.11; in Switzerland, $358.56. 


‘No. 20. © 


18, 1892. 


But it is not Fue. What we have done is absolutsly to prohibit the 
appearance upon the stage of any child under sixteen years of age. 
It is a stupid jaw, worse, perhaps, than a censorship. It is the law, 
however, and one of the laws which Mr. G-rry’s we)l meaning but 
tyrannical society is organized to enforce, But the society durs not 
invariably enforce it. It uses the law to serve Mr. Gerry’s whims. 
If he objects to the appearance of a particular child under sixteen ats 
particular ple or in a particular play, the society interferes; and, 
as the only q@estion that can be raised is whether or not the child 
is under eixtgen, that interference is effectual, If he does not 
object the socjety does not interfere, and as no one else 1s interested 
in interfering the child r- mains i.pon the stage. No charges of 
corruption have ever been made against Mr. Gerry’s society in this 
connection, but it is obvious that such a Jaw, which is ignored or 
enforced as a private irresponsible society may det. rmine, opens 
the w.dest possible opportunity for corruption and upon general 
‘pripciples should not be permitted to stand. Theatrical managers 
annoyed by its irregular enforcement can do themselves and the 
harmony of the law no better rervice than by prosecuting all cases 
of violation which Mr. Gerry fails to prosecute. The best remedy 
for a ead law is its strict enforcement. 


ws, 


ESSON OF TWO DISPATCHES —Two highly significant — 
patches appeared in the daily papers of the past week. One 
from London gave sume cf the facts brought out in the investiga- 
tion of the British Royal Labor Commission; the other, from 
Washington, summarized Labor Commissi: ner Carroll D. Wright’s 
report toucbing the average wages of workers in various trades at 
home and abroad. Either dispatch alone wonld have considerable 
interest for persons concerne | for social problems, and the two 
taken together are peculiarly -ignificant. 

The Royal Labor Commission, composed of respertable gentle- 
Men, with good coats on their backs, agreeable occupations and 
money to spend, sat in a comfortable room and summoned in evi- 
dence touc#ing dangerous occupations workingmen from the 
factories offchemicals. They came a blighted crew bearing upon. 
their own pérsons evidence of the unwhoclesome, nay, fatal nature 
of the work by which they carn their bresd. Patrick Healey tes- 
| tified that after four years of testing suda the stomach of the 
| laborer becomes so distended from his constantly inhaling. the 
fumes that food can no longer be digested. Speedy decline folio va, 
and death comes shortly after. 

John Carey produced the muzzle which alone keepsalive these that 
venture into the bleaching powder chamber. The muzzle was 
made of fifty folds of flanne! bound over the mouth and neck of the 
-workman, and provided with goggles to protect the eyes. The 
commissioners gazed with astonishment at the curious apparition 
of the muzzled Carey, and then heard him affirm that even the 
muzzled workmen could not remain in the chamber Iunger than 
twenty minutes without being overcome by the fumes. Bracers of 
whiskey three or four times a day are necessary to keep the work- 
men alive, and a few years of such work will result in death. 

Workers in other departments of the chemical factories testified 
tolike facts. and most of them exhibited blackened and toothless 
gums, their teeth having been destroyed by the chemicals. Most of 
the men were able to offer suggestions looking to the protection of 
themselves and their fellows from such dangers, 

Mr. Wright's figures deal not with the conditions under 
which men do their work but with the wages they receive and the 
Many thourands of families in various countries of 
The figures 
show that families in the cotton industry earn in the United States 
; an average of $657.76 per year; in England, $556 14; in Ger- 
The figures in the 
woolen industry were: $663.13 in the United States, 3424.51 in 
France, $275.99 in Germany, and $515.64 in Great Britain. In the 


glass industry, in the United States, $259.64; in Belgium, $627.65, 


and in Great Britain, $501.69. 

Bringing these averages into comparison with those of incomes 
in other industries, as renorted in the sixth annual report, the com- 
missioner finds that in the United States the total average income 
of families engaged in the pig iron industry was $591.61, in Belgium 

74.53, and in Great Britain $456.86. The bar iron workers area 
well. paid class, and their incomes per family were as follows: For 
the United States, $7#4.11: for Belgium, $359 37; for France, 
$464 74; for Germany, $282 20, and for Great Britain, $519.99. 
Our protectionist friends will rejoice to note that workingmen in 
the protected United States are better paid than wo-kingmen in - 
free trade England; but the joy of the protectionist must be 
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ahertlived, since wages in free trade England ecem tobe higher than 


protected Germany, Switacriand, and France. Friends of repub- 


‘Mcan government will be puzzled by like contradictory facts, since 
‘while wages in republican America are higher than in monarchical 


or imperial Germany, wages in republican France and 
Switaeriand are frequently lower than in Great Britsin. 
“The two claases of facts brought out in these dispatches are 


. p are exposing themselves to swift death in order to earn a 
and that, too, when all can suggest methods by which the 
——— do ten be lessened. Gn the other hand, we 


—— 
mow of pomible mitigations, and wages refuse to be 
— by governmental or economic conditions, Plainly there 


_Deither Te- 


— —⸗ 


= nor even. free trade. Every single taxer should 


of hand or brain. Letno fear — — 
p whogive a half-way assent to the mere fiscal cide of our 


per GI Ta 


et 


it is more radical than any other shat the century bas ereb. ‘It 
pejects alike mere trade 1 unionism and the sjsinkling of rosewater 
sis solutions of the eocial problem, and procisims the one profound 


ASTOR WILL —Lact week a millionaire's will was given to the 
e through the daily jress. In all his life it is doubtful if 


— —— — a post mortem distribution | 


of millions to his family and favorites. It is so common to regard 
dnbevited riches as accumulated wealth that we look upon the trans- 


mniastion of fortunes as affairs with which none but the immediate . 


parties bave any concern. We should oe right if it were true, that 
fortenca consist of accumulated wealth; but they do not. The 
beguests of this man’s ancesters were chiefly not bequests of 
accumulated wealth, but of power to take wealth as it should be 
produced; and be lived for years, not by his own Jabor nor upon 
wealth produced by his ancestors, but by the lsbor of masses of his 
Sellowmen over whom he had inherited a power that enabled him 
$0 deaprl them. And it is this power and its spoils that he has 
bequeathed. The recipients of his bounty may henceforth say of 
the wealth that hundreds of thousands of people produce from time 
to time: “So much of what you earn is ours.” They have 
inherited slaves as truly as any heir of a dying planterever did. It 
és got Mr. Astor's wealth that comes to his legatees, but power 
to take the wealth of other people as it is produced. It is folly, 
however, to criticize either him or them. They could not do justice 
if they would; for to abandon their power under existing condi- 
tions would be but to confer it ujon some one else no better entitled 
to exercice it than are they. What is necessary is to grasp the 
-qmential distinction between things which, as the product of labor, 
ere the rightful property of the producer or his successor, and 
ae TE nature, are no one’s rightful property, 


iS DEWOCRACY.—There is something in the Democratic 
 plotform of zowa 30 which littleor noattention has been called, 
which is exceptionally invigorating. ‘‘ We reiterate our devo- 
m,” % enys, “‘to the principle that all men are born free and 
al.”. If it stopped with that expression there would be nothing 


about it ; itiseasy to misquote the Declaration of Inde- 
in the political platforms of both parties and of all fac- 


Gens, but such quotations ususlly mean no more than hypocritical 


prayers or vulgar profanity. This platform does not stop there. 
gous on in this vigorous fashion: “‘ We assert that this does 


mot moran, necessarily, the physical, social, or moral equality of all. 
— — Fights for all men before the law. 


privilegetonone. It meansthe right of man to put into 

own mouth the bread that he earns with his own hands, and 
allet it; without having it tolled or taxed for the private benefit of 
faiow men.” If the National Democratic Convention should 
e@vervide the Bourbons, the place-huaters, the office-hucksters 


coma 


and the society-savers, who will try tv control it, and only embody 


gentiments in the national platform, the enthusiasm of the 


and the victory of the party would be without = parallel 


_ property ; and so long as such property can be reached by taxa 


since the triumphs of the Republican party in the years imme 
diately following the civil war. 


N ARCHIEPISCOPAL ROW. — Archbishop Corrigan 
literary bureau and the ordinary cable dispatches, it is difficult 
to determine whether it is Archbishop Corrigan or Archbishop 
land that has come out ahead in their controversy at Rome. Briefly 
the facts are that in one of the towns of his archdiocese Archbishop 
Ireland made an arrangement with the public school authorities 


which the Catholic parochial school, divested of its ecclesiastical 


ornaments, was conveyed to them, and used for a common secw 
school at public expense, on condition that the sisters who had p 
viously taught in it should be employed as secular teachers, and 


that the building should be subject to use after school hours for. 


religious instruction. This gave the school authorities a school- 


_fornothing, and it enabled the church tocarry on religious instruction 


at lees expense than before, or at none at all. It wasa compron 
between the public school idea and the parochial school idea, and 
of course, it was far from satisfactory to advocates of. public schools 
while it was made by Archbishop Corrigan and his clique a pretense 
for attacking Archbishop Ireland, who is closely preasing Corrigan 
for the red hat. The authorities in Rome having decided that 
the particular case this compromise is to be tolerated, Archbisho 
Ireland's friends kold that this is a triumph for him and the public 
school faction of the church, while Archbishop Corrigan insists that 
asa particular case is merely tolerated owing to local conditions it 
is a triumph for him and the parochial school faction. Like must 
ecclesiastical decisions in test cases, it is easy to regard this as 
victory for either side ; but the true symbol of victory will be f 
cardinal’s hat. 


[ose TAX.—Very frequently the World advocates an inco 
tax as a substitute for other forms of taxation ; and it son 
times offers good arguments in favor of that tax as compared wi 
some others, as when it speaks of it as falling upon accumulated 
wealth and not upon the processes by which wealth is produced. 
But it invariably avoids three fundamental objections to the 
income tax, In the first place, that tax cannot be fairly imposed 
as incomes can be hidden or made to appear smaller than they are ; 
honest men will pay the tax and others will escape. In the second 
place, the attempts to ascertain incomes, clumsy at best, are inquis- 
itorial to a degree that ought not to »e tolerated. In the third 
place, an income tax confiscates private property. If there were 
no common property out of which to collect public revenues it. 
would be neceseary to confiscate private property for public use 
but so long as there is common property that necessity does not. 
exiat. And there is ample common property. It consists in the. 
value of the privilege of living or doing business in a community. 
The value of this privilege is produced by no one in particular, but 
by every one in general. This is distinc.ly, therefore, common 
it is confiscation in the worst sense of that term to take legitimate 
private incomes for public use. It can be reached by the simpl 
method of a tax on the value of land irrespective of its improve- 
ments, a method having several advantaves over the tax on incomes 
among which are ease of assessment, fairness in collection, justice 
and the fact that it is already more popular than the income tax. 


[a= FREE TRADE CONSPIRACY.—The St. Louis Republi 

names the six Congressmen, beginving with Tom L. Johnson 
and ending with Jerry Simpson, who, under leave to print, secure 
the insertion in the Congressional Record of Henry George's ‘‘Pro- 
tection or Free Trade?” and calls them the conspirators who, for th 
firet time in the history of the country, have put something into th 
Congressional Record which has made a sensation. The sensation 

is spreading. All the disconnected parts of the book have been 
gathered together into one public document, as extracts from the 
printed speeches of Johnson, Stone, Washington, Fithian, Bowman 
and Simpson, from any of whom copies may be obtained free of 
charge and free of postage, upon application to them. Thousands. 
of these documents are already going through the mails, and scores 
of thousands more will be going soon. Itisa great sensation, an 
judging from the screams of the protection press it is not an agree- 
able sensation to protectionists. 


OLORED DEBATER AT YALE.—The race question has co! 

up in the Yale Law School, and been promptly settled in 
right way. Eight students were chosen to take part ina Pp 
debate, one of whom withdrew because another was a colored man. 
A few years ago such an incident would have made trouble in th 
school and caused widespread commotion; but now, without th 
slightest difficulty, and with general approval, the colored man i 
retained, and a substitute is chosen to take the place of the objector. 
The time has gone by when worthy men can be pushed aside merel 


because their faces happen to be black. This black man bad wor 
his — previous debates to contest for the prize, and he w 



































"THOMAS BRIGGS. 
‘HENRY GEORGE. | 


‘away, with the words “I am going — !” on nv his lips, a 
1e and earnest soul, who, though far into the sunset of life, had to 
the very last hoped and worked and prayed for the — of 
-men that he saw would. 
_Come with absolute free 
A trade and the single tax. 


1808, and his unusally 
active life reached from 
the first to the last de- 
cade. of a most stirring 
century. Hig father 
united the occupations 


Bread and flour acld — 
By Thomas Briggs, the Auctioneer. 


e battle of Waterloo was a vivid memory to him, especially 


rom the hogshead of rum that was broached on the green by way 
of rejoicing, and the birching he got from his mother for the natural 

' effect of his participation. He had but a year or so of schooling, 
as at the age of eight he was set to work to help his father, who 
had taken: over the twine works. His father died before the boy 
had attained his majority, leaving a family of fifteen children, and 
uader the charge of an elder brother, Mr. Briggs 
passed a youth of hard work. Marrying early he made 
an unsucceseful effort to get into business for himself, which left him 
‘in debt. Then going to Manchester with his wife and two children 
he worked as a heckler until he had paid off his debt in. full and 
saved a few shillings, when, finding that he could hire a wheel and: 
_a walk, he made another‘effort to go to work for himself. He got 
an order for £5 worth of twine, and with his one wheel toiled 
-twenty hours a day to finish the job before the cupboard at 
home wasempty. But after delivering his twine, he went for the 
money only to find that he had been swindled and that the pur- 
chaser had disappeared. He was without a penny, and his family 
- were absolutely hungry. — But he succeeded in borrowing five 
shillings, and with this began again, spending part for food and 
‘part for more stock. By hard work and close living, however, 
he gradually got ahead, and finally his one wheel grew into a fac- 
tory, and he began to travel through the country to sell his stock, 
_ steadily prospering. At length, having lost the partner of his early 
struggles, and married for the second time a wost estimable 
woman, he turned over his business to the children of his first 
- marriage, and retiring with 4 competency went to London to live. 
What most impressed him and what colvred all hisafter life and 
thought was the etruggle against the corn laws. He was one of 
| the followers of Cobden’s agitation who were not satisfied with the 
; result, and who held that the blessings. of free trade were unattained 
until until every custom house and every ‘excise tax was abolished.. He 
naturally fell in with the ideas of “Progress and Poverty ” as soon 


as he heard them, and was one of the first warmly to greet me when. 


-\ I first visited London in 1881. From that time to the day of his 
death he was an ardent friend of the cause and a warm personal 
friend of mine. Without education in the ordinary sense he was a 
‘mian of keen Observation and of high reasoning powers. But what 

gave to him a peculiar charm was his singleness of purpose, his 

broad sympathies, and an elasticity of mind, that at an advanced 
age imbued him with the keenest interest in everything that could 
advance the cause of liberty. ‘‘ Universal free trade the first con- 

- dition of universal peace ” was the motto whicb he prefixed to all 

“bis letters, and by voice and pen and purse he was. always 

“ready to do what he could for the cause. Utterly exempt from 

ithat self-satisfaction thit so often besets men who under adverse 

circumstances have won their way, and which, as has been aptly 
said, causes self-made men to worship their creator, he was, in the 
truest and best sense, a radical to the last. Nothing was more 
inspiriting than to realize his vivid and utterly unselfish iriterest, 
even when the infirmities of advanced years were clustering 


about him, in the removal of the restrictions that make the con- 


ditions of life hard and dark for so many, and the strength of his 
hope for an advance which he could never live to see. Mr. Briggs 
wrote well, and his boox, “ Poverty, Taxation, and the Remedy,” is 

a useful effort to carry the principle of free trade tothe abolition of 
all taxes, internal as well as external, to the point ‘of relying for all 
— —— Aad to the last his constant ooou- 


- papers, to enforce this idea of freedom. 


‘He had made but one brief 
visit to the United States, in the summer of 1885, but he took the! 
keenest interest in the single tax and radical free trade movements 
on this side of the Atlantic, and watched with the deepest delight; 
every indication of the growth of a sentiment looking to the aboli- \ 
tion of all tariffs and the removal of all the restrictions they bring, | 
for in this he saw the first and necessary step to the reign of peace. 
and good willon earth. Caring nothing for the externals of creed, ; 
he held an humble, fervent faith in the essentials of religion, and! : 
doing what he could here, looked confidently to a life beyond. He: 
passed peacefully away in the fullness of useful years, fearing: for 


younger men the great work he had so much at heart. 


The Daily Chronicle of London says of Mr. Briggs: 


It is to he hoped that there will be some permanent memorial of t” | late 
Mr. Thomas Briggs. Mr. Briggs was one of those simple and earnest souls 


-who are the salt of political life. He had one idea—the single tax and 


the absolute realization of free trade by the abolition of stamps and custom. 
houses, and to that he devoted energy, money and the whole bent of his: 
mind. Up to the day of his death—and ke was verging on 90—he kept his - 
subject in view. He was a Laacashire man, as his quaint simple speech 
showed, and his deafness of late made intercourse with hima little difficult. 
He was a fervent admirer and warm personal friend of Henry George, who 
usually stayed at his house during his visits to London. No more single: : 
minded man ever lived than good old Thomas Briggs. 


AT WASHINGTON. 


HENRY GEORGE, JR. 


The book * Protection or Free Trade®”’ has now come to ‘be christened 
‘¢ St. George ’’ in conversation among the members of Congress. A Dem- 
ocratic member walked into the postoffice of the House of Representatives: 


yesterday morning and asked for his letters. The clerk handedhima — 


large bundle of mail. The member drew off the rubber band and began to 
look the mail over when Tom L. Johnson appeared. The member looked 
up from his letters. ‘‘Ha,” he exclaimed. ‘Just the man I want to see. 
I want to get some of St. George at once. I’m getting stacks of lettera 
every mail asking for that book. Here are some requests now. Mr. John- 
son said he would be glad to supply him with all the copies he wanted. © 
Mr. Johnson was brimming over with happiness. ‘Of course it shouldn’t. 
get about,” he said in a mock whisper, ‘but I want to tell you that the 
Republicans are beginning to call for the book, too. Dolliver, of Iowa, | 
came sneaking over to me yesterday to get some, and I’m expecting some. 
more to come on the same errand before long. They voted to have 
the book stricken from the Record, but now they find their constituents 
want it.”’ 

The Congresstonal edition of ‘Protection or Free Trade?®”’ is being rapidly 
distributed, nearly fifty thousand copies having been sent out during the 
past few days. Sums from ten cents upward are coming in, and the books 
are sent out singly and in various sized packages and bundles. Nearly 
twenty thousand cypies have been sent to newspapers In the United States, 
the books going out by states. 
the Mississippi—Iowa, Missouri and Kansas leading. A fund of a thou- 
sand dollars is being raised in St. Louis among free trade Democrats, 
machine Democrats, and single taxers for a hundred thousand copies to 
distribute through Missouri. An order for thirty thousand will be for- 
warded in a few days from Grand Rapids for campaign work in Michigan 
Congressman Cable of Rock Island, III. bas subscribed for fifty thousand 
copies; Congressman Durborow, of Ubicago, is sending eight thousand into | 
his district, and Congressman Washington, of Tenessee; Congressman 
Simp-on, and a number of others are getting up careful lists. Mr. John- 
son will distribute nearly fifty thousand copies {n his district, sending one 
to every voter, Republican and Democrat alike. 

Nosuch campaign as this was ever before waged from Washington, and 
the Republicans and Democratic protectionists behold the unwonted 
activity with no little alarm. However, several Republicans who seuretly 
believe in free trade, and who show on what site they will stand when the | 
new party lines form, bav- privately applauded Mr. Johnson’s splendid. 
efforts, while one of them who will not run for re election, provided a 
select list of Republican voters in his district to whom the book will be 
sent. The Republican campaign committee is send!ng ont quantities of a 
pamphlet entitled “ From Plymouth Rock to McKinley,”” and other thiogs 
that were inserted in the Record as an offset to “Protection or Free 
Trade?” But they attract no attention, whereas every politician ‘in Wash- 
ington is talking about the effect of the extensive circulation of the latter. 

Among those most interested in this plan of campaign are thelittle — 
group of protection Democrats who for many years held the party to the 
protective policy, and whose scheme it was to prevent the present Congress. 
from bringivg inaeneral tariff bill, and even to prevent the Democratic 
House, elected in indignation at the Mchinley bill, from attempting to 
undo any considerable amount of McKinley’s work—a scheme that, with 


the exception of the insertion of ‘ Protection or Free Trade?” in the Record 


has up to this been crowned with large success. Oneof these so-call 


‘Democrats, John G. Warwick, of the Sixteenth Obfo District, who almost 


lost the district to Major McKinley after the district had been gerry 
mandered, spoke for the others when he said to another Congressman that. 
it was pretty hard to have free traders like Tom Johnson printing a free 
trade book in the Record and then sending it broadcast over the country 
as representing the sentiment of the Democratic party. He said he had not 
sent any copies of the book into his district, and that he most assuredly 
would not send any; ad he boasted that he had had no calls forthem. _ 
Mr. Warwick can hardly feel safe from requests, however, since it fe 


“hardly possible that he should eacape when even Republican members are 





The greatest demand comes from west of - 








asked for them. Doutaless before avother week passes over be and 
his Democratic protectionist friends will have come in personal contact 


with she demand for the “‘free trade” book. 

- “Sime is working for the good cause in snother dircetion. Every day 
germs to make it more probable that the Johnron single tax bill for the 
| Diarict of Columbia, known as House bill 319, will, if brought to a vote, 
‘peesthe Hunee. The important thing now is to get it reported from the 
Committes on the Districtof Columbia. Atthe close of the last cemmittec 
: meeoting | Mr. Johnson off-red a motion that “the committee do now adjourn 
go meet next Tuceday at dinner at my house to discuss Bill 319." The 

—2 wascarried unanimously. 

‘Meaushile the committee of investigation into assessments and taxation 
$n the District of Columbia is preparing to report to the House. The fcl- 


Jowing statement from Mr. Johnson as chairman will give some hint as to . 
the remarkable facts the committee has brought to light and the changes. — 


shat wil! be recommended. Mr. Johnson says : 


‘The committee bas examined business and professions! men, repre- 
eemtatives of labor organizations, real estate operators, and presidents of 
Senke and tract companies, most of the witnesers beirg called as the 
gavestication sure sted, but a number at the request of those defending | 


existing conditions of assessment and taxation. 

The most extraordinary inequalities in assessment were discovered. 
Some real e:tate, that is, land aud twprovements, was found to be assessed 
ar high wr 106 ard 120 per cent. of its true value, and other real estate at 
fees than 30 per cent. of its trae value. At each assessment for the pa:t 
Bon yeare land avd improvements in the District of Colambia have been 
esecrecd at abcut the same, but this investigation, with the agitation 
ariong frm it, hee caused the Board of Acsessors, in the assessment they 
are now working upon, to make a tremendou: increase in the asse-sment 

480 that, while the assessment of improvements wi)l 
* ant tuabout seventy-three million dollara, an tncrease of four millions 
omer the last arsessment, which is about the usual rate of inc ease, the 
arecement on land will jump from seventy-six m.ilions, the amount at 
@hich it etood at the last assessment, to one handred and ninety-eight 
‘gnillions.aniucresse of 160 per cent , or an addition to the tax duplicate of 
ene hundred and twenty-t«o millions, and thie fa face of the fact that the 
pvetage increase of the tax duplicate has been less than five per cent. each 
“year for the past thirteen years. 
_.§* Dhis iucscaced assessment is not due toa sudden rise in the price of 
‘Jana, but isentinis due to the investiza’ion and agitation, falliug with 
- Sacr-aced weizht not opon the cheap of med‘am priced land, but upon the 
poet valuable laud, which bas hereiofore been azeesecd at only 10 or 20 per 
[per cent. of ite real value. 
*Nwtthsacding this great increase of 100 per cent. the assessment will 
eunetiiate only 47 per cent. of the trac value of land. We arrived at the 
tuue wa ae by taking th sworn statements of witnerses relative to twenty- 
arvon squares representing near y forty million d-llars in value, and giv- 
face fair average for the whole ctty. Ns witacsses, in the j1igment of the 
comuitiee, put valacs too hieh, while many were tuterested in sustaining 
‘the ases-ors and pu ting value= too low. We took as s close approx ma- 
tion 20 the true va'uc of the laud in the District sf Colambia an average ot 
ghe eetimates of all the witnex-es, Wich, of being worked out, proved to be 
99429. 000:000. This ie 2115 600,000 more t an was claimed by me before the 
Com ~is-ioners of the District two or three months ago after a brief. 
enMicialexamination. These facts jastify beyond question the charges o- 
Apequality 20d wodersaluation made in the reso‘u ion calling this com- 
mines: dnto being. avd they show that, to relicte improvements from taxa- 
a would fife the tax from what soa'd amount to only 15 per cent. of 
walees in the tax dup! cate, and spread it over 65 per cent ; that is, that it 
‘qonla take the tax off 873,000,000 of improvements and place it on 
9830 60,000 of land vatucs. 

“Pow iveminently just when we consider that the $73,000,000 represents 
Valne that iv constaut!y depreciating, and the preseoc: of which basa 
Rarge share in the creation of jan! values, and that the $120,000 000 is a 
walac that ie conctautly appreciating watever the owner might do, and 
Snderd, in spiteofhim. There were various estimates of this increased 

walee by witne-sce before the commitice ranging from 10 to 20 per cent. 


The report of the committee wii! be in the direction of radical charges 
$n the assceoment machin-ry, concentrating responsibility for assessments 
‘gn fewer Dande and giving amp:ec means, through the examiration of wit- 
pemesat public hearings, to ascertain facts regarding values from those 

millar with them, as agalost the present method of relying upon assessors 
who cannot personally know everything, and who, by the secrecy of their 
preveedinze, now keep back knowledge of the sources of their information. 
One oficial will be a prosecutor. whose swora duty it shall be to show by 
evidence where the assecements should be raised to keep pace with advanc- 


‘dng values, and who shall contect all efforts toward reduction. Instead of | 


3 triennial assessment it is proposed to have acontinuons board with a 
epmtinuous ascecsment that can keep up with changing values, whether of 
Serrease or decrease. Notonly shall a constant record of the proceedings 
ei thic board of assessment and equalization bs kept for constant public 
tespection, but a system of maps, showing completely gig assessments in 

cand — shall be kept.ꝰ — 


WHat is NEEDED EVERYWHERE 


Tex bas more andeveloped jands and minerals than. — 


states of the Vnion. and what our people require are laws to encourage 
and developmert. What we most need in Jand laws iss 


\tieg of the burdens of taxation from the improving resldcnt to the 


poldteg and speculating non-residcnt who does not improve. 


_/ ‘THE OBRISTIANITY OF TRE SINGLE TAX, 
EDWARD G. RHOADS. 


Whenever a truth, new or old, takes fresh root in the minds of 
ple, and grows into a movement of social reform, it encounters: 


tendencies of the human mind 
and soul, yet it is an hist 
ical fact that there has scarcely 
ever been a reform movement 
in middle ages or modern times 
which has not met with oppo- 
sition or even persecution from 
churches and churchmen. The 
fact is too gererally known to 
need illustratién. Its cause is 
to. be found in tho fixity of 
creeds and in the vested inter- 
ests which cling like barpacles 
to almost every o!d and pow- 
erful institution. Wisely did 
General Booth resoive not to 
add another to the already 
large number of “ ecclest 
tical corpses,” but to found an 
organization which would: fall 
to pleces of itsuwn weight whenever it ceased to work. : 

There are some of us who have deep and strong attachments to the 
religious societies to which we betong, and who have an abiding faith in 
Christianity, who look with shame and humiliation at the hostility of th 
eburches to the single tax, feeling that our bellef in the doctrine of Henry 
Georze is a fruit of Christianity as we know it. There are others whose 
faith in Christianity has gone out with their faith in the churches of to day. 
Well said Professor Drummond that the greatest need of the world isa 
Perfected life. The mental attitude of a great mauy thinking men was well 
stated by Wm. T. Stead, of the Pall Mall Gazette, when he said that the 
world is tired of Christians but wants Christs. 

There are, however, hopeful signs that Christians within the charches are 
acquiring more liberal and enlarged views of the purpose and ccope of. 
Christianity. It illustration, I would again quote Professor Drummond,. 
who ears in his little pamphlet on Tho Programme of Christianity”: ¢ 
shall mislead nu one, I hope, if I say—for I wish to put the social cid=o 
Christianity in its strongest Iight—that Chri-t did not come {nto the worl 
10 give men reiigion. He never mentioned the word religion. Religion 
was in the world before Christ came, and lives to-day in a million souls, wh 
“ave never heard His name. What God does all day is not to sit waiting it 
churches for the people to come and worship Him. I+ is true that God is it 
churches, and in all kinds of churaghes, and is found by many in churches 
more immediately than anywhere else. It is also true that, while Christ did 
not give men religion, He gave a new direction to the religious aspiration: 
burst'ng forth, then and now, and always from the whole world’s heart 
Kut it was his purpose to enlist these aspirations on behalf of some defiuite, 
practical gond. The tendency of the religions of all times bas been to care 
mote for-reluzton than for humanity. Christ cared more for humanity tha 
fort religion—rather, his care for humanity was the chief expression of b 
teligion.” eer 

Such expressions as theze, and the lives of such churchmen as Cardina. 
Maouing and Father Huntington, are, it seems to me, indications of most 
hopefal import to the charch and to humanity. They are recognitions oO 
the true purpose cf Christ’s mission to earth. 

What was it ia Christianity which made it spread so rapidly among the 
people In its early days? The programme of Christianity in Scripture lan: 
guage was in pert as follows : 

To preach good tidings unto the meek; to bind up the broken-hearted 
to proclaim libeity to the captives, and the opening of the — to them 
that are bound. 

Paul the Apostle calls Christ’s law ‘‘ The perfect law of liberty.” Christ’s 
teaching was a most exalted individualism, an individualism tar beyond. 
what can be attained ty means of buman Jaw. The economic or legisla- 
tive basis of Christianity was the Jewish law, in which the idea of justice 
aud retribution was prominent. Christ added to this moral code the qual 
ity of mercy aud the virtue of unselfishness, and the result was the golden 
rule. But it was no part of Christ’s plan to nullify the Mosaic law 
morals, except as it was supplanted by a more perfect rule of conduet 
written in the irdividual human heart. 

We may take it fora certainity that nothing which Christ command 


Edward G. Rhoads, M.D, was born in 1863, at Marple, Delaware County, Penn. 
where ants ancestors, prominent members of the Suciety of Friends, had lived since 
the time of Willlam Penn. He received an education inthe denominational scho is 
of his cwn society, and was graiuated fu medicine feom the University of Pens; 
vanta in 1885, since which time he has been steadily engaged in hospitals and 
private practice of bis professiox . 

Interested in ‘be poverty question by hereditary influences, personal contact, : “and 
by reading Alton Locke and Helen Campbell's ‘Prisoners of Poverty,” he saw no! 
in legislative reform, unti( h‘s attention was attracted to Henry George’s doctrin 
Political economy, which had heretofore secmed hopelessly artiGcial, inconsiste: 
and boteemless. now appeared io its true ligut as a natural science, and the single 
tax doctrine commanded allegiance as providing fora just distribution of. wealth 
without isfringing the rights of the individual. 

Is 1688 Dr. Rhoads j»ined the Henry G-orge Club of Philadelphia, and supported 


‘the Democratic national ticket for the frst time. He was a delegateto the Natt 
‘Qiagla Tax Convention in 3000, and is at present. recording secretary of the sil 
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His disciples contravened the commandment, ‘Thou shalt not steal.”’ 
Tbis eighth commandment of the Decalogue is as binding now as it ever 


| 
| 
i 
— this simple law than from any other source whatever. 
Thou shalt not steal. It Joes not require a Moses or a Herbert Spencer 
to convince men of the truth of this law of morals. It is written in the 
human heart. Yet there ig.a great deal more. involved in it than fs gener. 
ally realised. 
f What is stealing? Anyone will say “It is taking possession of the 
4 property of another by force er frand.”” Thus far, at least, all Christians 
go, but they do not get to the bottom of the matter, because they do ngt 
ask aud answer for the vi other tlon—w at is f property? Or, 
[if they do define property, they make ite meaning dependent upon hnaman 
law, whereas it is clear that tne commandmen!, “thou shalt not steal,” 
nds for nificance pot npon human law at all, but upon the 
ndamental law of who is no reepocter of persons, but created au 
| pn Stealing is stealing, whether done by a king or a peasant, by 
_| the etrong or the weak, by a majority or a minority, by & community or an 
individual, with good intention or malice prepense. To graap the full 
meaning of the eighth commandment we must, therefore, grasp also the 
law of property right, which is not 
¢ the good old plan 


That he mav get who h1a the power 
-And he may keep who can,”’ 


pbput is, that every individual has a right, a God-given and fundamental 
right, to all the wealth which he produces by the application of his labor 
{to natural opportunities, and to all wealth which he receives by purchase, 
exchange or gift, directly or indirectly, from some one who bas produced I. 
Ia recent years the fact of the existence of poverty, seemingly hopeless 
poverty, amid the advancing prosperity of civilized communities, has 
forced itself before public attention. It is hardly worth while to bring for- 
ward arguments and facts to prove the increasing pressure of this question 
of poverty. The place it holds in the popular mind {s patent to a)] who 
-willlook. Profeasor Charles Gide of the Univerelty of Montpellfer, France, 
a conservative teacher of political economy, writes in regard to the dis- 
tribution of wealth as follows: ‘“‘To the general public the clearest and - 
{most appalling fact in the distribution of wealth is tts inequality. We may 
even say that men dally find this inequality the more unbearable in p-opor- 
‘tion to the successive breaking down of all the other inequalities which 
_ used to separate them one from auother. Modern laws have realized civ) 
equality; universal suffrage bas given political equality; the growing 
diffus‘on of education is tendirg to introduce the reign of a virtual intel- 
 lectual equality. Bai the inequality of wealth still remains; former'y it 
was hidden, as it were, bebind even greater inequaliticr; now, however, it is 
seen in the foreground of our democratic societies, and against it dash the 
waves of public wrath.” Professor Gide then proceeds to point out that 
inequality in itseit is no just cause for complatat, and winds up as follows: 
‘SIn fine, the real complaint that can be urged against the distribution of 
‘wealth is not so much its inequality as our inab:lity to percrive the reasons 
tor this inequality. It is by no means proportional to the labor espended ; 
on the contrary, according to John Stuart Mille’s bitter remark, the scale 
of remuneration appears to deecend further and further the more laborious 
the work becomes, until finally it reaches a point where the most severe 
toil barely suffices for the necessities of existence. Still less does it seem 
to _be proportional to men’s merita or virtues, The antithesis between the 
man who is poor but honest, aud the scoundrel who {fs fortunate and 
wealthy, is a commonplace which is as old as the world, but it never fails 
to be true in the present.’’ 

In these paragraphs Professor Gide states the substance o 

roblem, which is essentially, how shall we secnre a more equable and ap 

equitable distribution of wealth? Not a mathematical equality, Duta 
practical equality, an equality of opportunity to satisfy the wants which 
we each one feel within us, and which are in a measure peculiar to 
ourselves. 

The inequality of wealth is increasingly felt, partly because, as Professor 
Gide says, other inequaiities which erstWhile separated man from man 
have passed away, but partly also because this particular in: quality 
‘between rich and poor is increasing. The time bas come when many men, 
even of conservative instincts, have recognized the need of a remedy fo 
the present inequality. and have come to the conclusion that such a remedy 

must be radical, and is to be sought for in a wide departure from present 
governmental methods. They acknowledge that the present distribution of 
wealth is unjust, and that the world will not much longer endure it, and 
they also see that it is impossible to change the distribution of wealth aud 
leave the present social order just asat present. Bellamy, with his plan of 
State socialism, has gained many disciples. It is becoming quite fashion- 
able to call one’s self a socialist or a Christian socialis€ It would be difficult 
to define some of these names, but they all mean a belief that it is necessary 
for the State to lay hands on the wealth of individuals, and use it or direet 
ite use for the benefit of other individuals or for sociaty. But it is evident 
that to do this with a clean conscience we must rewrite the Decalogue. 

This is one great obstacle to accepting the remedies proposed by social- 

ists. We acknowledge that if we could take a large slice of the income of 
the Astor estate and give it to the poverty-stricken in the tenement houses 
of New York city, it might be a mutual benefit; but(@upposing the Astors 
to have carried on business honestly,) what right have we to take their 
th To favor robbery of the rich to giva to the poor would 

not indicate an anvance in economic science, but a reversion to the political - 
economy of Robin Hood. ‘Thou shalt not steal’? blocks the way to all 

such schemes, in the minds of moral men, whose eyes are not blinded na 

their sympathies, prejudices or passions. 

To some minds, who have seen honest toll go unrequited, who have had 

- glimpses of the depths of misery to be found in the masses of humanity 


which crowd great cities, who have bet: — akin to those which Henry 
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misery of a great city, it appalled and tormented me, and would not let me 
rest, for thinking >f what caused it and how it could becare!;”’ tomen who 
have felt this, but who have seen no rene ly except in s>me form of soctu- 
ism, and who cannot blind themselves to the injustice of socialism, to such 
men the goctrin Ife aurge has come asa revlation, For bere is 
pointed out a cause of poverty which consis’s in a defirite social foja-tice, 
and_a remedy. which,(to those who fully grasp its mo-niug}is not a viols- 
Hon but a natural corollury of the commandment, “thou shalt not eteal.”” 

For the law of property right is what gives significancs to this command- 
ment, and it is evident that the fact of production bv individual agency is 
the basis of ia lividug) rizhts in property. A natural right to anything which 
has not been produced by iadividual agency cannot, preter ore, inhere in 
individuals. 

It 1s evident that natural opportunities (land) are not produced hy 
individual labor, nor is the value which attaches to land by virtue of the 
srowth of acommunt:y the product of individual labor. ‘The theory af 
private property in land is, therefors, wifhout foundation innatara! iuatlsa. 
According to the Serip:ure account, there was a definite m ans provided for 
man to make aliving He was creRteY with” certain powers which cot: 
stituted ability to lagor. He would have been helpless had he recsived neth- 
ing more. The earth was given hig to labor gp. His labor, applies to 
its natural conditions, prodaced for man his datly bread. There bas 

et been any othef way digcover:d to produce dal 4 


thongh ik may} 
be obtained by begging or stealing, Just a3 mez, in the infancy of tne 
world, mystbare diet or become dependent ou ou his felloxs, if depr'ved either 
of his power to labor or r_bis ris right to the use Of land to labor upam, 
0 he must be under tre same circumstances in the present dav, 
The Creator has made no less provision forevery child who comes; into 
the world to-day than he made for Adim. The rivht to his own labor and} 
to the useof land are birthright3 >f every ons ; tak> away either in. part or 
whole, and the individual becomes partially dependent or entirely helpless} 
to makea living. Yet th: our present social system, by permit- 
ting property in Jand, fs doipg. Men are straggling, n®& for ability to. 
labor, but fora chance to work, Capital ts doing likewise. Land specn- 
lators are abtainiog wealth without producing U. I kn -w there are some 
minds, to whom abstract +t itements do not appeal, who must have some- 
thing concrete ; but even to such is there net enough inthis brief atate- 
ment to make a prima fgcie case, «hich is worth investigating in view of 


the terrible concreteness of the problem? If this bes truy solution of the 
poverty question, we have in the single tax (whch would transfer the va'ue 


of land from the pockets of fadivituals tothe c ffsra of the Strate, thence to 
be returned to the people in the benefits of — & measure which, 
whatever else it may be, is fundamenrally right. ¢ 
Yet I have heard it hone:'ly objected to the single tax, thatitis a viola⸗ 
tion of the command, ‘thou shalt not ete al.“ Truly it scems to me th 
the law of property is what needs to be tauzht in the world, for the epicig 
of theft is ab-o Professer Ely a-k3, “‘ Wnat is the essence of theft ?’? 
and replies, Is it not trying !o get something for nothing?’ Jf this he 
true, how much of the nature of theft. ia there In the business transactions 
» presen * Some years ago there lived ia Che-ter county, Penn-: 
sylvania, an old Friend, remarkable for his integritv and a devout Chrig- 


tian It ts related that he once bargained for a yoke of oxen with a buel- -— 


ness scqu intance, who named a price which our Friend thought too high, 
and offer da less sum, whici he said he theught was all the oxen were 
worth. His offer was accepted and he took the oxen home and butchered. 
them, and soon after sent to the seller the difference between the amount . 
asked and the amount paid, saying that he found he had been mistaken, 
and the price first named was nt too bigh. 

Another farmer living near the same locality had a barren piece of land: 
on which some prospectors thought they found valuable ore, and offered | , 
him a lirge price for it. 
not let him take what he felt that he had inno wise produced. Such} 
iastances may not bea safe gnide to business morality now, bat [ cannot t 
help thinking if more professed Christians had as keen an instinct of the! 
correct basis of proporty right as these two there would be more who would 
see the beauts of the single tax. 


The Christign churches ought to farnish g fall contingent —— 
taxera. for the Inheritance of Cb vf Christianity {g fall of the love of justics, } 


Nowhere in the history of ancient ‘ancient legislation hasthe Jeffersonian principle, } 
*¢ fhe land belongs tn usufract to the living,” received stronger indoree-} 
ment than in the commandment of the Jewi-h law, which said: “The Jand\ 
shall not be sold in perpetuity, for the land is Mine, for ye are Strangers 
and sojourners with Me.” 

Christianity was, at its rise, a movement for freedom of the individual... 
It deals mainly with the/problem of indi: idual life, which, as Henry George 
says, ‘ lies bebind the problem of social life,’’ and is ‘ higher and deeper 


stil.” And single tax meg should be Christiansgfor even in the present’ a ee 


day the Coristiba charch apholds the standard of dut-, around which, as 
ths patriot Mazzini said, ‘* rather than around the standard of self- 
men must rally to win the rights of man.“ If there is one thing more 
important than to teach men what is right, it is to persuade them todo tek 
in so far as they know it. 

And among single tar men are there not more Christians than would call 
themselves sucb? For by their fruits we know them. When I see a man} 
who laughs at religion devote himself to the cause of humanity, I think that{ 
that man is only tired of Christians; he still believes in Christ. — 
I bear such a onesay that whether thesingle tax meets with success in his{ 
time matters not, for tbe-future is ours, I cannot but believe that that man 
feels stirring within himsclf ‘‘the power of an endless life.’’ 


PERHAPS HE DOES NOT OBJECT. 
St. Louls Courier. 


Roger Q. Mila has written a book which he proposes to call, ** Protec 
,“ ang is looking fora publisher. Wonder mby he objects 








His aasophis‘icated con-cience, however, would 


interest 
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SINGLE TAX NEWS. 


» Slagie Tax ts atax on Sand, regaréiem of te improvements and in 
sefesvnice. It implies che abolition ofall ether forms of tnx- 

| end che collection of the public revenues from thie source 
alene. Tt weald br CEBTAiN. | cauee land valnes are most «ly 
myppraiard; WIRE, beraner, by dinronraging the withdrawal of land from 
ond racseragiag ta haprevement, Ht weeld expand opportunities for 
Baber, aagmrat wraith, avd tecreace the rewardsof tudustrs and thrift; 
berawer evers ove would pay taxes in proportion tethe value of 

She land, of sight the commen property of all, which be appropriated to his 
wer; ond JUST, becnwer weuld fall eat apee laber, enterprier, and 
‘Sheth, but agen the water of a epecial privilege. It is more fally explained 
$n che Slagie Tax Platéorm tn another column; and in “ Progress and 
Poverts,” by Herors George, evers point bs disramed and every objection 


The unéeriving principle of the enete < tax—that the earth belongs equally to all, 
aecere eubstantial justice is to tax the t 
— ee ny oe a —_ ja —— 2 a —— an —— 


ehave no hesitation iu declaring our bellcf thet the ideal taxation Bead im the 
Mingle Land a Fax. tald excludvaty om the remtal value of land, independent of improve 
— —New York Tamen, Janzary 20, 1891. 
Whe best and surest RS en Len Der In ene PUNE: 
net $etend.—New —— Auguet 1. 
and — “ss ostensible ta — 
——— {on commodities ings) — —— axpayer- : 
—— — bis land walucs.—Detroit News, November A, 1002. 


dieses that it will never be a fall single advocate It 
en ttanthecty news 3 St pauses cnly on the tarethold of doubt as to tue expe 


henry ender extating circammances |. Bacramento iCal.) Bee. 
‘She acts of individual industry shoul’ remain at all times untaxed. Take the 
vental walue of d without regard for improvements, no matter what I(t 
ae. The community could put this fund to better uses than the individual 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE SINGLE TAX LEAGUE. 


"The National gommlttee is carrying on the newspaper work of the Mem- 
ila gommittce in supplying news companies with single tax matter for 
ie ready printe and plates. 
Sub belance remains a0 reported lat week, viz 
Gro. St. Jonn Luavens, Secretary. 


PROGRESS OF THE MOVEMENT. 
‘Zhe Executive Committee of the National Committee of the Single Tax 
e of the United States has taken final action regarding the holding of 
am Interpational Single Tax Congrese at Chicago during the Columbian 
Rapesttio. it bas edopted the following resolations : 
—— — —— Committee of the Single Tax League of the 
beretrfore proposed to the National Committee the fol- 
2 — an laternational Single Tax Corgress cn the lines 
—— — of the United States be held at 


Tax League 
the auspices of the Columbian Exposition, in which repre- 


eT chao tat ton of all commition chall be invited to partici- 


3* A majority of the National Committee have voted in the 
aficmative on said question; therefore, 


Qesoiven, That an International Single Tax Congress, on the lines of 
tes platform of the Bincie Tax Laanasot % the United States, be held at Chi- 
ja of about - month of August, 1893, under the auspices of the 


ot representative single tax men of all countries be invited 


=e That Loulc F. Post be, and that he is hereby appointed a 
gomumittce of arrangements, with power to add to sald committee in his dis- 
ention, and to constitate such sub-committees as may be conventent. 
Resoivay, That all the details wg said Congtecs until the meet- 

ané orgauization thereof be, the same are hereby referred to said 


‘The Executive Committee aiso provided for holding a delegate conference 


Whereas, The Executive Couimitten of the Stogie ‘TaxLeague of the United 
@tetee has heretofore submitted the following question to the National 
Moewmitter, viz : “Shall a delegate conference of the Single Tax League of 
the United States > — at Chicago immediately following the Inter- 
“Whereas, A —— the National Committee have voted in theafflirm- 


ative upon eald 
‘Beit Resolved, That ‘a delegate conference of the Single Tax League of the 


Uaked Rates be held at Chicago, Ill, immediately following the Inter- 


i ese wig ph lay Worth Bailey, member of the National Committee 
Grom Silinois, be. and ts hereby appointed as the local committee of 
@rrengements. with the power to add to the same in bis discretion. and to 
fSerm wach cub committess as may be convenient, sach committee of 
prrangements to report from time to time to this Executive Committee. 

Fer the patpoece of securing a proper representation at the Delegate 
(Conference, E. 5. Shriver and Lawrence Dunham were appointed a com- 
gultter to prepare a plan of representation to be submitted at the future 
gnestings of the Exccative Committees, and if approved, to be submitted 

er adoption to the National Committee. 

‘Pareuant to the authority vested in him by the — resolutlons rela- 
tive to an International Congress, Louls F. Post has added to his com- 
gutter Edqard J. Shriver, of New York, as secretary, and Warren Worth 
Bailey, of Chicago, as chairman of sub-committee on Jocal atrangemente, 
‘with power to facrease and subdivide said committee at his discretion. 

MBWSPAPERS STIRRED Tr. 

The Republican papers are continuing thelr outcry agaiust the Democrats 

g publishing Henry George's “Protection or Free Trade?” in the Record. 
—— —— falle every now and figain to devote editorial 

nee to the abject, and the Boston Journal bas become hysterical over it, 


= generate have endowed this book, the party fs committed to the 
eax. Itisbardly true thet refusing to strike the book out of the 
— tac 


VOL, xi. 234, 


was the logical outeome of that message, and the single tax isa logical 
supplement of free trade. 

The Bulletin, of Williamsport, Penn., also takes the Democratic party to 
task for endorsing the single tax, and tries to show its farming constitu — 
ency that of the great value of business blocks in the cities the land only { 
represents a small part, whereas in the country, ‘‘ where farms spread over 
‘many acres and the improvements are comparatively inexpensive and con- 
/stitute a emailer proportion total value, the land tax would be disastroucly | 
‘eevere.” But John F. Winter happened to be in Williamsport when this 
' editorial appeared, and he gave the editor something to think of in a let- | 
ter which he closed by saying, ‘‘the farmer ihay get an idea of the value of 
' his land if he will try. to exchange that farm of his spread over many acres 
' for a 25 by 100 foot city lot, and it wont cteke him long to see who would 
‘pay the tax under the single tax meth 

ADVOCATES IN THE PRESS. if 

The West Side of Independence, Oregon, editorially complimehts Con- 
gressman Tom L. Johnson for being a free trader and advocating the — 
single tax. ‘‘ Where is the sense,” it asks, ‘‘of taxing personal property, _ 


invariably the product of labor tn the community, and that which Elves — 


rental value to land?” 

The Commercia), of Pensacola, Florida, has this short but oleae: pa 
graph in advocacy of the single tax: 

A tax on land values would benefit the farmere. All land would not pay. 
tux. “snd having rental or monopoly value only would pay a tax, and 
this only as much as it was worth. The rental value of land | in the heart of 
a city is worth thoucands of dollars per foot, and never, even in the ont 
skirte, goes below one hundred dollara per acre. As you go out from the 


centres of population and business the land value decreases, so that the _ 


domain of no rental value and no tax comes closer and closer to the great 
centres of population as they now exist. 


person to another like a license or personal property tax until at last it all — 
falls upon the shoulders of the laboring men, who are of all others the F 
least able to hear the burden. 


The number of single tax papers issued by Percy Pepoon’s Bt. Louts 
syndicate is growing, and it is quite probable that before the end of the. 
year over one hundred will be published from different parts of the country 
One of the latest is the Single Tax, published at Washington, and of. 
which Dr. Edwin Gladmon is the editor. 

Another of the &t. Louis syndicate papers is Justice, published by the 
Brothers Marquis at Grass Valley, Oregon. 

Edward J. Shriver, of New York, is systematically pushing the subject of i 
the single tax in the newspapers wherever an opportunity offers. We find 
his letters not only in New York papers, but in the papers of the far wee 
and even in those of British Columbia. 

IN FAR MEXICO. 

The Mexican Financier, published at the City of Mexico, in both Englieh 
and Spanish, has a fall account of the national single tax petition, illu 
trated with a picture of the cabinet containing the petition. The Two. 
Republics of the same city also has a full account of the petition, to which 
it appends a ful: report of the speech made at San Francisco two years ago 
by Henry George, on the eve of bis departure for Australia, a speech wh cl 
probably better than any other explains the single tax. 

DOINGS IN NEW ENGLAND. 

At the last meeting of the Typographical Society in Boston Willte 
Lioyd Garrison spoke on ‘The Ethics of Taxation.” The usual atten 
ance of this society is about fifteen or twenty; the number who attended ‘to 
listen to Mr. Garrisou was over seventy-five. 

The controversy in the Stoughton, Maes., Sentinel between the realde 
single tax men and an advercary signing himself Oxymal has made the. 
single tax a live subject of diecussion in and about Stoughton. Arrange- _ 
ments have been made to keep up interest by means of a lecture from Mr. 
Garrison in the fall, and it is probable that a strong club will be formed. 

FURNISHED WITH CREDENTIALS. : 

The single tax club of Bradford, Pa., has adopted a eeries of resolutio 
in honor of Marcus Moses, a member and officer of the club who has 
‘removed to Buffalo, New York. The resolutions commend Mr. Moses 
the cotifidence of any other club with which he may. choose to Identify 


himself. — 
A SINGLE TAX LAND owner. 


Henry Rawie, the member of the nations! committee for Indiana 
calel a committee of the single tax people of that State to be: held 
Indianapolis on the 25th of May. Ia an interview on the aubject, f 
; Saturday Argue, of C.inton, Ind., he refers to the old sneer that single. tax 

| men do not own land, snd tells of a conversation with Dr. Roberts, of 
iTerre Haute, a very wealthy man and large land owner. Dr. Roberts. 
became very enthusiastic as he satd, “Why all my wealth is in lands and 
most of my income is from rente, and still Tam in favor of the single tax. 

| | Why ? Because I want to see a system of justice established for my children 
te live under."’ 

At the last meeting of the Reform Club, of Des Moines, Iowa, W. Eawi 
Brokaw, editor of the Iowa Jeffersonian, read a paper on “‘ Tsxation as 
Is and ax It Will Be.’ It was a stormy night, but the attendance at the club 
was larger than it had been, and the discussion which followed the reading 
wasso interesting that the time was extended and the subject carried over 
to the next meeting, when Homer D. Cope has been requested by the lub 
to read a — on “The Justice of the Single Tax.” 


KENTUCKY AWAKE. 
Kentucky, where the spread of our movement has been very sows 
coming to the front. Ivy H. Teel, of Bowling Green, who has been act! 
in his part of the State, writes that the understanding of Henry George 
philosophy is noticeably general in his region, and that with the ald of 
actual converts and of intelligent men who already incline our way, 
expects in a short time to count Kentucky among the advancing States. 
BNACTMENT OR REPEAL. : 
At the last mecting of she Chloago Single Tax Club, Eaward 
Brows eneend — by his leotare on ‘: Ranetment 





we oe eee - 


Ketter than all this, taxontne _ 
value of land will stay just where it is put, and cannot be shifted from one 





port by single tax men of any measures of palliation or expediency. Our 
object was to be gained by the of wiping out existing laws inter- 
fering with natnral rights and the resumption of public functions. If 
‘things go on as they now are going, a world-wide revolutionary cyclone 
will wreck our modern civilization. But he trusted that in the ener- 
gies of the eingle tax contingent there is the saving remnant 

; which will preserve society from a fate that. it can escape 
, only by the elimination of class privilézé and the restoration to the 
\fiasses of. their freedom. However, should the worst come to the worst, 
should the revolutionary cyclone sweep the existing order off the face of 
j the earth, a fairer civilization founded upon the princtpies of natural justice 


J He took strong ground in favor of repeal, severely deprecating the sup- 


His dread was founded on the univers+! trend of legislation reflecting 
| popular thoughts toward restriction. Whenever any one saw something 
‘} wrong, he immediately pro a law to cure the evil. 

‘| @ttempt made to go behind the wrong and find {ts cause. Mr. George had 

' done this, ‘and had seen that almost every soctal ill was due'to one cause, and 
_ the removal of this was possible by the application of a simple but sover- 

elen remedy—a single tax upon the value of land. 

~ Jn opening the discussion Mr. Kellett, a prohibitionist and protectionist, 
made a characteristic speech in which he frankly—perhaps unconsciously 

‘—exploited the hop-skip-and.a-jamp logic peculiar to his kind His 

remarke were plainly amusing and had the effect of bringing the Rev. Mr. 

Gleare bounding to the front, surcharged with wit and eloquence. He has 

seldom acquitted himself with such grace, fervor and effect. I know of no 

man in the movement more felicitous in illustration or happler ip phrasing, 
and he never fails to make a point. 

John Z. White was forced to speak in spite of himself, and of course he 
made ahit. He skinned Mr. Kellett alive with half a dozen deft touches 
and then locked horns with Mr. Brown. | He thought chaos would succeed 
revolution, and he doubted if revolution would be world-wide. However, 

. he was inclined to regard the situation with rather more hopefulness than 

Mr: Brown had shown. He thought. he saw in recent decisions of the 

courts evidence that the pendulum had swung to its limit in the direction 
of socialism and was about to swing back. He cited the opinion of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court in relation to municipal coal yards and other 
jadictal opintons of like character in support of his position. 

Remarks were also made by Mr. Joseph Adamsand by Prof. Welton, and 
Mr. Brown closed ina brief speech, buttressing his original position with 

‘additional proofs of the tendencies of legislation and of popoiar opinion. 
He received a hearty vote of thanks. Mr. Herne, who opens at 
McVicker’s on the 23d for a twelve weeks’ engagement in ‘‘ Share Acres,’’ 
was present but declined to speak. 

Next Thursday evening Editor James O'Donnell of the Bloomington 
Daily Bulletin is underlined to speak on ‘‘ Crooked Taxation,” and Mr. 
C. 8. Darrow is expected to open the general discussion. On the 26th we 
expect the Rev. Floyd Tomkins, rector of &8t. James’s Episcopal Charch, 

: and on June 2 Professor Welton, a new member, will speak. Our club will 
_ 4 take no vacation thissummer. It does not propose to take a rest till its 
- | victory has been won. 
WORK IN MONTANA, 


Will Kennedy, latea member of the Montana Legislature, and now an 
editor and publisher of the Boulder Age, which !s an outspoken advocate of 
the single tax, sends al! the best exchanges that he can get into the mining 
and wood camps and to farmers, and he tries to include as much single tax 
Utoeraturso in every bundle as possible. He writes that the effect has been 
excellent. We should think it wou'd be. If any STANDARD reader who is 

not preeerving a file will send his paper to Mr. Kennedy, it willbe made to 

do great service among the people of Montana. Mr. Kennedy’s address is 
Boulder, Mont. 

IN THE DOMINION, 

‘Ex-Mayor Frank McDougall, of Ottawa, has taken the Initiative in push- 

ing the idea of the single tax for municipal purposes in Ottawa. The first 

: etep is to be a discussion of the evils of the present system at the next 

meeting of the Board of Trade, when the single tax wil) be propose l asa 

remedy. Ottawa is the capital of the Dominion, and land grabbing there 

> has bean carried toan extreme. The result is high taxes on improvements 

- and large areas of vacant land in those parts of the city where the eligible 

' Duilding sites are to be found. It is this result that has forced the business 

. ! men of the city to consider the situation. Mr. McDougall has studied 
i economic and social science, and though he does not now accept the single 
: tas absolately, he is thoroughly convinced that direct taxes should fall upon 
\ land values and not upon labor products. It isexpected that the discussion 
‘ will be a lively one, and that the Board of Trade will endorse the single tax 

for municipcl purposes. 

Hon. A. R. McClelan, a Senator of the Dominion from the Province of 
New Brunswick, has been called upon by the government of his province 
to take the chairmanship of the royal commission to investigate the sub- 

- ject of municipal taxation. Senator McClelan’s attention has been called 
to the single tax, and he expresses his readine:s to bring it up for the con- 
alderation of his commission. 

At the close of the single tax lecture in Ottawa, reported in this column 

: last week, the customary privilege of asking questions was extended to the 
audience, and Mr. A. C. Campbell undertook the task of furnishing the 

: gnawers. The Toronto Grip reports the result as follows : 


‘ His replies, it need scarcely be eaid, were in all cases prompt and satis- 
i factory. In one particular instance he was keenly witty. A young gentle- 
man rose and propounded a case as follows “I buy a picture from an 
} artiat for 100; in, say. tive years I sell the picture for & 000, and you agree 
i that I am entitled to the profit on the transaction. Now, at the time that I 
; bougbt the picture a friend of mine bought a A dpe of land for $100. and at 
‘|, the time I sold the work of art he sold his laad, aleo for 95,000. You deny 
a es aa — this profit. Upon what rule of justice do you make such a dis- 
t tinction 

*: We make no distinction,’”’ responded Mr. Campbeil. ‘‘ 4s single taxers, 
We are pre-eminently encouragers of commerce. If an artist makes a 
'; picture and eselle it for @100—that te a straight transaction. As purchaser 
' | you are the owner of it, and if you dispose of it at an advance, that is aleo 
!-: @equare business, and you are entitled to any profit yon may make. The 
+; same principle holds good in the other proposed case. If aman makes a 
; Piece of land and eells it——" But here the audience caught on, and the 

' foar of laughter obviated any further extension of the parallel. 


4 LESSONS FOR ECONOMIC READING CIRCLES. a 


ox, Waons, Rant, ann Ixtanust.—So long as Labor produces Wealth, it 


must get a part—otherwise it would not produce at all; and this part, 
whether it belittle or mach, we call Wages. But Land is as necessary to 
he pe on of Wealth as Labor is, and if it oan be withheld from Labor 


There was. vo. 


when Labor requires it, ke who has the power to withhold it may take part — 
of the product; this part wecall Rent. Any furtker divislon of Wealth is 


a aubdiviston, either of Wages or of Rent, which are the two grand divi- 


sions in the Distribution. A captain of industry may get a large 


_ sEare of Wealth, and a skilled laborer a small share; but each will take 


his sbare from Wages, not from Rent. The owner of a rich mining privi- 
lege may get a large share of Wealth, and the owner of a small area of 
farming land or a village building, lot may get asmall share; but each will 
get Rent. Interest ia a sub-division of Wages; it is the Wages of Capital. It 
excludes all compensation fur risk and all compensation for current labor, 
but includes all returns for the use of Capital, and not merely those returns 
that pass from borrower to lender. Thus the factor in Production which 
we call Land is represented in Distribution by the element of Wealth 
which we call Rent ; the factor in production which we call Labor fs repre- 
sented in Distribution by the element which we call Wages; and the sub- 
factor in Production which we call Capital is represented in Distribution by 
the sub-division of Wages, which we cail interest. An 


SINGLE TAX LETTER WRITERS. Ae 

Divisions A and O—Aunie L. Diggs, Washington, D. C., writes inthe ~ 
Voice, May 12, that ‘‘the most imminent peril lies not in the unenfranchise- 
ment of women, not in the liquor traffic with all its enormities, but in the 
dey lorable industrial condition of the country, in the increasing poverty, - 
involuntary idleness, and helplessness of the masses of the people.” — 

Division B—The Metropolitan and Rural Home, 34 Vesey street, New 
York, in its May number has an editorial on ‘‘ Who Should Pay the Taxes’’ 
in reply to asingle tax correspondent. In closing it says: ‘‘In this con- 
troversy we especially represent the farmer, and we know that such a tax | 
law would do him great injustice. The heaviest taxes of the farmer are 
imposed to meet the expenses of the town and the county and the district 
school, and for him to pay all these taxes, while the moneyed man, the mer- 
chant, the manufacturer, the professional, whose net income far exceeds’ 
that of the farmer, should pay nothing for their more costly protection, 
would be rank injustice, an outrage upon his rights.” 

Division C—B. F. Channon, Alcom University, Rodney, Miss. Mr. Chan. 
non is a professor in this university (colored). 

Division D—Hon. R. H. Clark, M. C., Washington, D. C. Mr. Clark 
knows; something of the single tax, and if his attention is now recalled to it. 
iu reference to the Johnson bill it may.be effective. 

Diviston E—J. H. Cochran, Williamsport, Pa. One of the members of: 
the Pennsylvania Tax Conference held at Harrisburg Febraary 4, which 
body is to prepare amendments to the tax laws of Pennsylvania. 

Division F—Rev. Cyrus Durand, Belleville avenue, Newark, N. J. Much 


interested in soctsl questions, but hac not given his adherence to any 


theory of reform. oe 
Divisions G and H—Dr. L. C. Johnson, Fountain City, Ind. Interested... 
in public questions, but probably knows but little of the single tax. Show 
him that the avocations are not overcrowded. 
Divisions I and J—Jas. G. Day, Des Moines, Iowa, in an article on the land © 
question, in the Leader, May 8, says: ‘ What is the remedy? Our social | 


conditions and governmenta! institutions, if left alone, will furnish it. The - : 


absence of laws of primogeniture renders the existence of a landed aris- 
tocracy impossible. One generation accumulates, the second may preserve, 
the third distributes.”’ 

Division K—Charles Joseph, St. Francis street, Mobile, Ala., planter, has 
been approached on the single tax, but not yet convinced. 

Divisions L and P—J. Maurico Finn, editor Lake Superior Democrat, — . 
Ishpenning, Mich., is attacking the Ishpenning mine owners, who escape 
nearly all taxation, but will not sell land enough for a miner to build a hut 


upon. 


Divisions M and N—Rey. C. H. Zimmerman, Evanston, IIl., is discuss-. 2S 


ing taxation in the Union Signal. He wrote May 5: “ The socialists pro-? 
pose that there shall be no private ownership of land (or other wealth) and: 
that the Government shall own all Jand for the free use of all the people. 


But that remedy is very remote. I know of no near remedy possible but | ~ 


to tax such lands so heavily that their owners cannot afford to keep them; _ 
out of the market,’ and this is ‘the only exception I would make to the’ 

income tax as the sole tax, as should have been stated in Jast paper."? 
New York, 1674 Broadway. MARIAN Dana MACpDANIEL, Secretary. 


7 300K NOTICES, 


THE SItUDY OF PRONUNCIATION. 


Through G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of New York, William Henry P. Phyfe 
published “ The Test Pronouncer,” a companion volume to his school book 
called ‘* Seven Thousand Words Often Mispronounced.”” ‘ The Test P1 
nouncer ”’ is intended to assist teachers and pupils in the use of the earlier 
and larger book. It contains the identical words, the trne pronunciation: 
of which is shown in that, but without any marks or signs of any kind to 
indicate the pronunciation. Recitations may therefore be heard directly — 
from this book, the pupil having first learned correct pronunctation from 
the other. The two books taken together serve, the earlierone for study 
and the new one for recitation. ‘‘ The Test Pronouncer’’ may be used in 
connection with an ordinary dictionary as well as with the earlier books o 
its author. — 





ABROAD AND AT HOME.” 


Through Brentano, of New York, Morris Phillips, editor of the Ho 
Journal, has published a neat and interesting volume, “ Abroad and a 
Home,’’ which is eepectally designed for the enlightenment of tourtats. A 
A. Oakey Hall, who writes the preface, says, ‘It is not a guide book, but 
volume that will really make the tourist acquainted with the places he 
visita in advance of bis arrival.” Aside from their value to travellers, the 
articles are entertaining and instructive to the mere reader of books who 
has no hope and perhaps no desire ever to trot about the globe. 
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OBJECT LESSONS. 


—— — contains facta, gathered from all parts of the world, that are 
wf carrentiuterest and permanent vatuc, and {lustrate social and political prob- 
bows. Information from trustworthy sources Is solicited. 


HOW THE SINGLE TAX WORKS. 
A real estate and land speculation frm in Toronto, Ont., holds a tract of 
werent jand in the eaburbe which they rent for market gardens. In conver- 
sation with a member of sald firm the single tax came up for discussion. 
“That would never suit us,” he sald. ‘Every week these market garden- 
ere come tu and pay us.4 good fat rent. If the tax on the land was too 
igh we could vot hold it, and all that would be epolled.”” 
Pome time afterwards the cubj-ct was again introduced, when the — 
‘man was asked if he was aware that the sing'e tax was actually in force to 
gBantted extent in Manttoba, where all improvements on farm and garden 
property are exempt from taxation, and that the reeult fs that vacant land 
bas ic boar a fate share of the burden. *‘ Yes,” be answered, with a growl 
of diwatisfaction, “I ehould think I wae, We have a farm up there, and 
overs quarter get anch a thandcring big Caz bill that we would sell it for 
_ len wat nothing to any 020 who wanted to farm tt." 
_ (Kewder the single tax the “‘good fat rent’ bad been changed into “a 
 Shundering big tax bill,” and tho user of the land could step in on favor- 
gleterme. 
_ '4Geove City ts a village about twelve miles from Colambus, Obio, on the 
Midiand Ralirsad. For the past two sears epeculators in land in that vil- 
"Mage have been making strenuous efforts to induce workingmen of Columbus 
xur Ite and batld bomen out there, and, as they put it. to “get out of 
peyma cent.” They hevesucceoded fairly well, aud have ran trains mora- 
Ser and evening for the accommodation of workingmen. A gentleman 
Jeom there was acked how the boom Gvaurished, and he thought that those 
muatls tuterested had done better than they pretended. As an evidence he 
gave the fellowing acount of an investment be had made for his son : 
There is a plece of land oat there of eix acres that a year ago went bes · 
give fora buser at #00. Nobody scemed to want it. But my on flnally 
Doought itand rented it out. The other day he was offered €1,200 for it. 
Domt you ti.ink that that ic doing well enough?’ 
* Fen,” was the reply. * Did he take it?”’ “No, he didn’t, because he 
: eae tt rented for 2150 a year to a good tenaut, and that fs 10 per cent. on 
e130.” 
Aud #0 the poor renter pares the piper. The workingmen of Columbus 
Beave home corly and get home late, and put up with a thousand and one 
 @ihker lnconventenc:«, ncver seeing their family in daylight for a great por- 
thon of the scar. By so doing they have tacreased the value of the specu- 
Jeters’ land and the working renter pays for it all. 











os THE OWNERS OF NEW YORK. 

‘Jom of the large estates in th‘s city, such as the Trinity Church, Colam- 
. Callege, Sailore’ Snug Harbor, the Astor, Rhinelander and Goelet 
exteter, bave theirown pecaliar forms of conveyances and leases. Some 
semates strictly adbere to the police of steadily acquiring bat never selling 
jams property. It isa very rare occurrence for any of the larze estates 
gamert to par: With a piece of property. It bas not been the policy of the 
Jerge leed owners to improve their own land. They merely aive leases, 
| geverally for teents-one years, with privileges of renewal at certain stated 
yatrs, and in moet cacce ctipulate what kind of a butiding shall be erected. 
the property is situated in a busiuces district, a shrewd land owner will 
Snskt thata beliding shall be pat up of sufficient size, style, and durability 
go moke the locility desirable and enbance the valuc of the land. Nearly 
“gllad the wld lend leaves of property in the lower part of the city were 
mete out witha view of preserving aniformity in size and style with 
geqend to the baciness blocks. A veteran real estate la«yer informed a 
‘Ziees reporter that afer greater proportion of the baildings in this city 
sieved on leaned ground than was generally supposed. 





LETTEBS TO THE EDITOR. 

——W. G. Setters, of San Francisco, Cal., writes : In Staxparp of April 
‘30th, replying to que-tions by George C. Ward, you say that reducing inter- 
would act lower rent. 

wish to ark whether it would not have exactly the contrary effect. Sup- 
pases pice of land, the entire prodact from which amounts to $300 per 
‘paves. Sappose this procact to be at present divided equaliy between 
woges, interest and rent, ¢100 to cach. Now reduce the interest to $50, and 
‘he other 650 eill be added to the rent orto waees, or divided between 
‘them. Which qill it be? If wages are regulated, as Mr. George has clearly 
@emonstrated in “‘ Progress and Poverty,” by the amount that can be pro- 
“@ened by labor applied to lend accessible to its use withou™ rent, fs it not 
plein that no part of the $50 redaction of tuterest will goto labor, unless 
‘gach redaction his the effect of making prodcctive land more easily acces- 
We to labor ? Is it not plainthet it would vot have that effect, but exactly 
‘the contrary, by increasing the price of land as shown in Mr. White's ques- 
‘genend your avewer? Then, would not the entire §50 be added to the 
peut, becldcsa slice from the present abare of labor Boes not the history 
gf the relations of lend. labor and capttal everyebere show this to be the 
oorrect view? Aca matterof fact, wherever and «benever interest is low, 
pot wages low also, and rents aud land prices hich * 

Je eecms to me that those who imagine that redacing Interest would 
‘gaBece rent make the mistake of supposing that the rent of land depends 
gpon its nel‘ing price, when the fact is, on the contrary, that its selling price 
@apends upon the rent. 

A piece of land docs pot rent for $100 a year because it is worth—say 
98,000; ta worth $2,000 becanse it will reat for §100 a year, because the 
ef weieg the land for a yest 1s of about equal value to the privi- 










Jersey. When he was 9 years of age his mother disd, and at. 15 he left the 


‘the two Dakotas. 





— ——— irene 


product after wages for labor and interest upon capital are paid. Roduée 
wages—the share of labor—and up goes the rent. Reduce interest—the . 
sbare of capital—and you have the same effect. Rent will ‘take all that is 
keft’ every time. — 
A rather peculiar advertisement in the real estate columns of one of our 
San Francisco datly papers some time ago placed in rather a striking light: 
the truth that reduction of interest rates would harm rather than benefit —_. 
labor. It read: I am tired of being mortgaged and paying interest. Buch —— 
and such a vacant lot for sale cheap.”’ ee 
I thought: ** if interest had been lower that fellow wouldn't have ‘got 
tired x0 e00n. The vacant lot would have been held with a tighter grip, 
and eo much the worse for landless labor. And if interest had been. higher 
he would have got tired rooner, and so much the bettter for labor.’ es 
there any flaw is this reasoning * 


PERSONAL. 

Warren Edwin Brokaw, whose name is one of the most familiar 
Sranpaup readers, was born at Princeton, Lil. October 14, 1800. ‘Ais 
paterual ancesturs were among the earliest rettlers of New York and New. 








Princeton High Schoolto) 
take care of himeelf. 
S».mewhat laterhelearacd 
telegraphy,an occupation 
which he followed for. 
about ten years, when he 
_ abandoned it on account. - 
of his failing health, Ino” 
the-spring of 1883he set- 
tled in South Dakota on) 
apreemption claim, and 
married inthe summerof - 
1884; his wife died early — 
in the following winter. ~~ 
While a railroad agent at 
an out-of-the-way station 
in Colorado, not far from 
Leadville, he met M. 
Lorentz, who lent him 
“Social Yroblers * and 
‘Progress and Poverty." 
interested in the subject to 








Mr. Brokaw 


became pro’oundly oe 
which these books relate, and to qualify timeelf for agitating ithe began. 
attending the Hamline Untversi:y, near Miuneapolis; but his weak health — 
ut-rfered and he hunted for out-door employment in South Dakota and 


Southern California. He also found his way into Montana, where he 
afranged and pushed « scheme which enabled Will Kennedy to force the — 
Australtan ballot upon Montana in the winter of 1888%. Iu February, | 
1889, Mr. Brokaw bezan to devote his whole time to the single tax move- _ 
ment. in May he organized the South Dakota Single Tax Assoctation.and _ 
was its secretary until he reslgned in November, 180. In November, 1889, _ 
he visited the antual meeting of the Territor a! Alliance at Aberdeen, and 
kept up such an agitation among the farm:rs that he was called tothe — 
platform the last night of the meeting to cxplaia the single tax and answer — 
questions. There he mado the acquaintance of the leading Alilancemenof 
In Match, 1899, he was favited to do editorial work = 
on the Weertown Journal, and assigned to a single tax departmentin. 
the paper. in September, 1890, he attended tte National = - 
Single 1 Tax Convention at New York, to which he was elected 
secretary. In January, 1891, he began taiking to farmers in -. 

their school houses, trusting to theie gener.ssity to see him from placeto ~ 
place and help him out with expenses, and by the latter partof May hehad . . 
arranged with a few fuwa men to travel in fowa and advertise the single 
tax, which he has baen able to do with some outsid» aid and the strictest | 
economy. He has now added to this work the publication of a weekly 
paper at Des Moines, Ia., where he resides. 

Richard J. Nichols, a prominent Republican of Benton County, Oregon, ear 
who, several years ago, ran for Cougress, has been reading — 
George. He owas about thirteen hundred acres of land. One | 
day, in the presence of several prominent farmers and business men, he 
assented to a prop sition from an ex-Repubdlican, that “ Hill is the epitome © 
of political villainy,’ and said: ‘‘ If Hill Is elected he will be the President 
of the Democratic party, but if Claveland is elected he will be the President 
of the American people. { believe that Cleveland is the best man before 
the people, and he will get my vote, free trade and all,. if nominated.”” He 
also says that he has no objection to the single tax. Heretofore Mr. Nich 
ols has been a very radical protectionist. : 

Miss Helen Kllozg, M. D., widely known as a prominent woman eats : 
fragist, 1s a member of the Chicago Single Tax Ciub, aud confesses that. — 
ehe found herself attracted to the single tax club because it was made up of | 
progressive men and women, aud because as an organization it also — 
favored equal suffrage. 4 

Most of the country papers of Oregon are reprinting the Orexontgala. 
statement that “Tom L. Johnson, of Cleveland, is a rare bird, being a 
disciple of Henry George aud nearly a millionaire ’’ at the same timo. 

The Ethical Cal ure Soctety’s latest pamphiet, just issued by Charles H. 
Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago, is a lecture by William M. Salter, 
late lecturer of the Ethical Culture Society, now of the society in ‘Philadel: 
phia, and {s entitied “‘ Freelom of Thought and of Speech.” oa 

George F. Parker is about to issue, through the Cassells, a collection of 2 
the speeches and public papers of Grover Cleveland as Mayor of Buffalo, — 
as Governor of New York, and as President of the Untted States. Mr. — 
Parker's close personal relations with Mr. Cleveland and his well-known 
ability as an editor make it certain that the volume will be of present inter- - 






















































ho died ths other — in France, was engaged at. 
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the time of hisdeath in translating Henry George's ‘Social Problems ” 
into French. He was a descendant o? Camilie Desmoulins, the revolution- 
fet, and was a white-hairei and white-bearded old man well known in 
literary Parts. . 

Edward N. Vallandigham, who has frequently served THe STANDARD, 
and whose name is familiar to its readers, appears in Belford’s Magaziue 
for May with a scholarly article suggesting the possibility of bringing the 
legislative and executive branches of the national government into closer 
co operation and more nearly in touch with the people. 







New Subescriptions.—The receipt by a new subscriber of his paper is an - 
acknowledgment of the receipt of his subscription at this office. < 

Always give the name of the post office to which your paper is sent... 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless this ts done. 

Communications,— All communications for publication should be addressed. | 
to Editor of Taz Sraxnparb. Business letters should be invariably addressed: - 
to Taz STANDARD, 42 University Place, New York, N. Y. , 


CIRCULATION OF ‘THE STANDARD.” 





Regular subscri tions received this WEEK. 0... cece eee cece —— 
The Boston Post fe distributing to {ts readers an engraving entitled ' fxtension p ——— 
‘‘Qne Hundred Massachneetts Notabilities,”’ containing the photographs of | Trial — J Me SS eiieviaie g aiteainis —— 
prominent men in Massachusetts. William Lioyd Garrisoa is among the Total subscriptions for week ending May 16...........0..cces.ceseeee 
number. Dees pied — pista so vias owe eae eek Lacasvatkecnecevexcetes 5,022: 
A GPT IAA EI I SSIES SOT EE —  AE ott d fe ft t ‘sale eceoees oem ees eerervres corner Corre error eee n oe 525 
in han or ‘ature es... erevnteeseeaae Capers ere oe C]PETHE TE OO HET THEO OH * 
NEWS OF THE ESE: — 
i Ra a ee ————— Total circulation, moe ae ee 6,928 
DOMESTIC. Less exchange and free list.. id etieemctestiet i tbive on ccceum.. © OOM 
The Connecticut Democratic Convention demands tariff refo m, and TOTAL PAID CIRCULATION........ : «Les bewaces GUEbs ecw epee tee 6,616 


- sends a practically unanimous Cleveland delegation to Chicago. The 


Missouri Democratic Convention makes the same demand, and requests its 
delegates to vote for Cleveland. 
Senator Morgan and Justice Harlan, of the United States Supreme Court, 
have been appointed arbitrators on the part of the Unitid States in the 
Bebring Sea matter. 
The United States Senate has rejected the new extradition treaty with 
France. 
United States Senator Barbour, of Virginia, is dead. 
FOREIGN. , 
The Belgian Chamber of Deputies has voted anauimoadly in favor of 
suffrage reform. 
Great Britain accepts the President’s invitation to send delegates to a 
convention to discuss bi-metalism. 
- General Gressee, prefect of police in St. Petersburg, haa died of poison 
believed to have been administered by Nih'lists. 
The new Italian cabinet with one exception is made up from the Left. 
A plot to assassinate the Czar is reported from Berlin. Detectives, it is 
acserted, have found atunrel leadirg under the palace of Gatchina, and 
beneath the Czar’s bed-room, a subterranean chamber stored with 
explosives. 
The rumor of Emin Pasha’s dcath now changes to a rumor of his total 
bitndness. 
The Conservative candidate for Parrament at Hackney won, but with a 
‘mejority reduced by more than {vo huudred as hepmpares with the last 
election. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 

Tae SraxpaRrp is a weekly papor of sixteen pages, and is the leading 
single tax and free trade periodical of the world. Its subscription price is 
98.00 a year, payable in advance. 

Standard Kztension List for 1892.—To introduce Tus Stanparp to new 
readers, the publisher will receive from persons not already subscribers’ 
subscriptions for 1802 at $1.00. This offer is not for one year, but for the 
period from date of receipt of subscription to the last issue of 1892. 

Payment for The Standard.—All checks and post office orders should be 

drawn simply to the order of Tas Stanparp. In remitting in postage 
stamps, ones and twos are preferred to those of larger denomination. 


By complying strictly with this request, correspondents will save the pab-| §Oc. PER 344 INCH. “ 


lisher much trouble. 


Expiration.—The date or number opposite your name on your paper shows ‘12 
_ the issue to which your subscription is paid. A change in date ts an indi- 


cation that money for renewal of subscription has been duly received. 
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For the purpose of enabling regular aubscribers to see whether or not. — 
their respective States are sufficiently represented in the Extension List, we. - 
give the list by States. We make no comment; each subscriber may — 
make his own. The list is as follows: 


Alabama. ........... .... ...... 6 J———— — —— 
Arkansas.......... ............ 12 | Montana.. eile sex Oe us bee 
California. ............. — 65 Nebraska .. Sais bie Sere ible —— 
Canada ........ . .. ..... . ...... 135 | New Hampashire............... 
Colorado. ....... cee ...... .... 44 | New Jersey ....... eee ec eee! 
Connecticut. ... ...... ate S eistivele 43 | New Mexico......... — — 
Dolua varo...... ....... ——— 13 | New York — ee 
| District of Columbia SaaS. secs 43 1 North — — wee 
POURED. ...................... 8 | North Dakota.. — 
Florida ...................... 10 Ohlo ............ ... — 
UOsoræia............... — 9 Oklabowa Territory........... 
UT) | ............... 115 | Oregon........ Seweeccoueeneess 
Indiana ....... 02. c ect e cece nee 24 | Pennsylvania .... 0... 0. cece 
indian Territory..... —— 1} Rhode Island................. 
OWB. ccc ccccccecs Soe bees 129 | South Dakota.........c.eccee — 
lIdangg 1 OBEB Sse 
Kansas........0ccccccccdce .»-- 995 Tennessee ...... 0.00.02. 20c0 
Kentucky eeeceeeseoecor lg'aiele —— 7 Utah Ce ee oe 
Louisiana...... Neale ée.6 5 bine selves 16 Vermont ..... ccc cccccecec cone 
Maryland ........... — 6) Viratnia ........ — 
‘Massachuretts......; Mae iat 164 | West Virginia........ Bee 
Miseour)..... @eesecoeoeces ose oe 93 Wisconsin eeeeeervreweeotoveerverer 
Maine........... siveeeesevceee 44) Washinaton..... — — — 
Minnesota. @eeosneoeoces @eeeend eeee 151 Wyoming eeee eee easeeeoerevaere 
per a eecveeeeceane e@oesce 146 : ect ete 
Mexieo0..... ccc. ceccees cee 2 Total...... Sb eet ined 2,600. 


— not now subscribers, who receive this*issue of Tun STtanpaRD 
and wish to subscribe for the year 1802, for one doliar, may:do so by for- 
warding the money to Tas Stanpakp., 42 University place, New York City. 

All such subecribers will receive in addition to the paper, his chuice from. 
al) of Henry Genrge’s works in the best paper bonnd edition. 

The paper will be sent for fuur weeke on trial to any address for ten 
cents. : 


SUMMER ADVERTISING RATES OF THE STANDARD 


For Months of June, Duly, and August. 
'$1.00 PER INCH, EACH IN SERTION. 


Discounts: For 3 inches, 10 perzcent.; for 6 inches, 20 per cent.; fer . 
inches or more, 30 per cent. Space to be used hefere September 
ist, 1892. 


NXo concession made from. these rates. 
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STRAWBERRIES IN VARIOUS WAYS. 





ALICE CHITTENDEN. 





whichever fruit you wish the flavor to predominate. 

Lalways feel that the strawberry season has been 
wasted unless I have indulged in at least one good 
strawberry pie. All fruit pies should be “ fat;” 
therefore, take a dish of generous depth and line 
it, bottom and sides, with a good paste; fill with 


In the opinion of some people it is impoesible | layers of fruit and sugar, with about a table:poon- 
for art to improve upon nature, aud strawberries | fal of flour divided amongst the several layers 
at their tables are simply strawberries—culy this \ slightly tothicken the juice that will form under the 
and nothing more. Indeed, 20 excellent is this | cooking process. Cover with a crust, prick with 


best of small fruits that it seems almost like 
painting the lily to attempt any iinprovement of 
its native flavor. Therefore, without any wish to 
claim a betterment, let me offer these recipes as 
a change, knowing that the most of us love 
variety. 

Piace the freshly gathered fruit in a deep dish 
in layers, covering each layer with coarsely 
granulated—never powdered—sugar. When the 
dish is full equeeze out and pour over it the juice 
of several oranges, and place in a cool place 
until wanted. A gill of currant juice may be 
used in the same way, and it is claimed will 


‘develop the exquis'te natural bouquet of the 


berry as notbing else wil). 

A pleasant change from the strawberry alone is 
a salad or macedoine of small fruits. The more 
the merrier. Raspberries, currants, cherries, 
oranges, bananas, pineapple; as many of theseas 
you oan get at once are arranged in layers 
sprinkled with sugar ; cover the top with a little 


‘ pounded ice, and set away for an hour, About 


half the quantity should be strawberries, or of 


(Gna ——————————— —— ——— —— — — 


a fork to let out the hot air, and bake in a moder- 
ateoven. Eat freeh but not hot, and if you would 
have something especially dainty, raise the crust 
of each piece after it is cut and pour in a table 
spooneful or two of thick, sweetened cream. A 
pice Alling for tarta is made by t mashing a pint of 
berries with four tablespoonsfal of sugar and add- 
ing two well-beaten eggs. Line patty pans or 
shallow pie dishes with the paste and fill two- 
thirds full of this mixture; bake, and when 
cold put a spoonful of whipped cream in the cen- 
tre of each pate, or of each piece of the larger pie. 

A chapter on strawberries would be very 
incomplete without a recipe for shortcake. [ 
have met with a compound called strawberry 
shortcake at many hotels, restaurants and board- 
ing houses, and I have come to the conclusion 
that there is real'y nothing ina name. You may 
make a layer cake and put berries between tho 
layers, and also on top, and cal] it a strawberry 
shortcake if you like. I call it a fraud. It is 
neither cake nor berries. 





carpet—because it fs old-fashioned—I like also the 
old-time shortcake. I had this recipe from s. 

dear old Massachusetts lady whose delectable 
compounds used to excite my admiration. Vake | 
a dongh as for biscuit, either with buttermilk and 
coda, or with sweet milk and baking powder. 
Roll out two round cakes about half an inch in 
thickness. Lay oneon a buttered pan, dot with 
bits of butter aad lay the other on top. Bake in 
4 moderate oven, and when done pull apart (the 
butter will have kept them from sticking), cut 
bits of butter liberally over both sections, and 
cover the lower half thickly with fine ripe berries. 
which have been lightly mashed with the back of 
asilver spoon, and well sweetened ; put on the 
top crust, dust with sugar and pour sweetened. 
cream over each piece as you cut it. Another © 
filling for these cructs is made by cooking a pint 
of berries lightly mashed, with a cupof sugar 
until the syrup shows a tendency to become 


stringy; let the crusts cool, spread with this — : 


m'xture, omit the butter and serve with whipped _ 
cream. tS 
A delicious cold dessert, made from strawber- | 
ries, 1s as follows: Cover half a box of Cooper’s — 
gelatine with half a cup of cold water, soak for 
half an hour and pour over half a pint of boiling 
water; add a pint of strawberry juice and strain 
into a basin; stand on cracked {ce and stirocca- _ 
sionally until pearly cold ; now beat to a stiff froth 
and add the whipped whites of four eggs; turn ~ 
into a mold to harden, and when ready to ‘serve. 7 
turn oft and pour over ft a cold soft custard, 


























































































| che way I got hold of most of it,” answered the 
great man, surprised into sudden candor, “ bat I 
{ don’t sce how you discovered it.’ —Indiapvapolis 
Journal. 


The New Clergyman: ‘‘ As you hare — 
the first three questions of the catechism correctly, 
now tell me what God made on the fourth day?” 


STORY OF A HAUNTED HOUSE. 
E. Bulwer Lytton. 

[Continued from last tesue]—I em convinced 
from my own internal feelings that the small an- 
furnished room, at right angles to the door of the. 
bedroom which I occupted, forms a starting point 
or receptacle for the influences which haunt the 
house; aud I strongly advise you to bave the 
walls opened, the floor removed, nay, the whole 
room pniled dowa. I observe that it is detached 
from the body of the house, butlt over the small 
back yard, and could be removed without injury 
to the rest of the bullding.”’ 

** And you think if I did that——”’ 

* You would cut off the telegraph wires. Try 
it. I am so persuaded that I am right, that I will 
pay half the expense, ‘f you will allow me to ai- 
rect the operations.” 

“Nay, I am well able to afford the cont; pal the 
‘rest, allow me to write to you.” 

About ten days afterwards J received a “letter 
from Mr. J——, telling me that he had 
visited the house since I bad ceen him; 
that he bad found the two letters I had 
described replaced in the drawer from which 
Ihad taken them; that he had read them with 
misgivings like my own; that he had instituted 
a cautious inquiry about the woman to whom I 
rightly conjectured they had been written. It 
seemed thst thirty-six years ago(a year before the | 
date of the letters) she had married, against the 
‘wish of her rel-tives,an American of very sus- 
picious character; in fact, he was generally be- 
lleved tohave been a pirate. She herself was the 
daughter of very respectable trades-people, and 
bad served in the capacity of nursery governess 
before her marriage. She had a brother, a 
widower, who was considered wealthy, and who 
had one child about six years old. A month after 
the marriage, the body of this brother was found 
in the Thames, near London Bridge; there - 
seemed some marks of violence about his throat, 
but they were not deemed sufficient to warrant 
the inquest in any other verdict than that of 
“found drowned.”’ 

The American and his wife took charge of the 
little boy, the deceased brother having by his will. 
left his sister the guardian of his only child, and 
in event of the chiid’s death the sister inherited. 
The chi'd died about six months afterward; it 
was supposed to have been neglected and {ll- 
treated. The neighbors deposed to have heard it 
shriek at night. The surgeon who had examined | 
it after death said that it was emaciated as if 
from want of nourishment, and the body was 
covered with livid bruises. 

It seemed that one winter night the child had 
sought to escane; had crept out into the back 
yard, tried to scale the wall, fallen back — 
and had been found at morning on the stones in. 

a dying state. But though there was some 
evidence of cruelty, there was none of murder; 
and the aunt and her husband had sought to 
palliate cruelty by alleging the exceeding stub- 
bornness and perversity of the child, who was 
declared to be half-witted. Be that as it may, at 
the orphan’s death the aunt inoberited ‘her 
brother's fortune. Before the first wedded year 
was out, the American quitted Eagland abruptly, 
and never returned to it. He obtained a cruising 
vessel, which was lost in the Atlantic two years 
afterwards. The widow was left in affluence; 
but reverses of various kinds had befallen her; | 
a bank broke, an investment failed, she went into 

a small basiness and became insolvent; then she 
entered into service, sinking lower and lower, 
from housekeeper down to matd-of-all-work, 
never long retaining a place, though nothing 
peculiar against her character was ever alleged. 
She was cunsidered sober, honest, and pecullarly 
quiet in her ways; still nothing prospered with — 
ber. And so she had dropped into the work-° 
house trom which Mr. J—— had taken her, to be _ 
placed in charge of the very house which she had 
rented as mistress in the first year of her wedded 
life. 

Mr. J——- added that he had passed an hour 
alone in the unfurnished room which I bad urged 
him to destroy, and that his impressions of dread 
while there were so great that (though he had 
neither heard nor seen anything) he was eager to | 
bave the walls bared and the floors removed, as I 
had suggested. He had engaged persons for the 
‘work, and would commence. any — 1 would 







































heclthfal. Wash a cap of tapioca in severa) 
‘waters; then cover with cold water and ecak ali 
’u the upper part of a double boiler ; in the 
gmoralegadd a pint of bollingwater and simmer un- 
tu itis pericctly clear; sescon with very little salt | Littie Girl: “I don’t know.” N.C.: “ What do 
ond suger ; etirin a quart of solid hulled straw-} wedrink?” Little Girl: * Beer and whiskey.”— 
berries and pour into a mold tocool. You can | rite. 

e001 this in emall molds, putting in a few berries, 
pouring on a little of the dissolved tapioca, and 
secentinuing until the mold is fall; then when 
4904 tarn out feto individual saucers and serve 
































Whilst another man has no land, my title to 
mine, your title to yours, is at once vitiated.— 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

She thanked them all for everything _ 

From Christmas card to diamond ring ; 

And as her gifte she yatly flaunted 

She told her friends, ‘Just what 1 wanted.” _ 

Bat I, who had no cash to biow, 

Just kissed her ‘neath the mistletoe. — 

She blashed a bit, yet never daunted, 

Repeated low, “Just what I wanted !”’ 

—Harvard Lampoon. 
Teacher : ‘‘ Hans, name threo beasts of prey.’’ 

Hans: “Two lions and a tiger.’"—Harper's 
Young Folks. 


Californian: “Talking ‘bout climate, why we 
ate even trying to grow tea in Californy."’ Mr. 
De Easte: “Iam sorry to hear that—very sorry.” 
Californian: ‘‘Why so’’’ Mr. De Easte: “ You 
might possibly succeed in raising a few ounces 
and then the Government would slap on a tariff 
of % a pound.”"—Puck. 


Political economy is the simplest of the aclences. 
It is but the fotellectual rec&znition of Jaws which 
men instinctively recogaize.—Henry George in 
** Protection or Free Trade?’ 

Mr. Awee (who has returned home with a new 
viddle): ‘Mary, cau you teli me the difference 
between me and au old donkey?” Mra. Awse 
(after thinking a minute): “No dear, I can’t! 
Bat (apologetically) that doesn’t say bat what 
there may be some, you know; [am not a good 
guesser Grip. 
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echkapa every housekeeper of experience has 
efavorite way of preserving fralte, but there 
























cor six pounds of berries put four and a half 
ponnie of gravalated sugar over the fire with 
‘two plats of water and stir until the sugar is dis- 
‘poled; skim and boil until clear and thick; 
gemore the kettle from the Greand throw in the 
berries; ladle the syrap over them with a big 
weoden apoon, being careful not to bruise or 
mach them; ect the kettle over the fre, and as | 
geen ask has slowly reached the boiling point sct 
A forsix hours; bringagain tothe boiling point 









































gu Ary dan uadlncs ent arertios: 
Avpother way is to weigh and bull the frait, for 
the weighing should be done fret; then weigh 
even pounds of granulated sugar and put it over 
‘Sho Gre with Eve plats of water; while tho cyrup 
moeking (it must not boll) be hulling the 
Herries and Gilling cans w:th them, sctting cach in 
| basin of hot water as eoon as full and pouring 
fm ssrap to All the interctices. When all are 
Silled stand them in the boiler with bay in the 
‘bottom and between card can toprevent them 
from touching; put the covers without the rab- 
tocts on the cans ; fill the boiler with warm water 
mp to the uccks of the jars; bring the water to} 
oll and let it continuc to boil for ve minutes; 
Mit them out st once, put on the rubbers, fill to 
everfiowing with syrup if there has been any 
shrinkage, put on the covers and screw down 









































— —— — 
HOW YOUNG WHALES FEED. 
New York Sun. 

See ho@ the baby whale takes its dinner. The 
whale; are animals, you know. They suckle their 
young as the cow does, but ifa cow’s calf had to 
take its sustenance on the wing, so to speak, as 
the whsle’s calf does, it would think that its lines 
had been cast in anything but pleasant places. [ 
refer especiaHy to the Greenland whales, levia- 
thans of the deep, whose months, capable of taking 
in a whaleman’s boat and its crew with case, yet 
seek no greater prey than the minute animalcule 
of icy seas. This great marine beast has teeth 
but once ia {ts life, and that is when it is born. 
Those teeth are milk teeth, just the same kind of 
milk teeth that the human baby has, the same 
that the cow's calf has, the same that all mamma- 
lian infants have. These teeth in the Greenland 
whale cub do not fall out with age, but are ab- 
sorbed in some mysterious way, and then the 
baleen appears. Baleen is the whalebone of com- 
merce, by the way. The general impression ts 
that whalebone is the ribs of the whale and that 
all whales have it. Whalebone isn’t bone at all, 
but an ossified aggregation of hair placed in the 
upper jaw of the Greenland whale only, two 
hundred and fifty of them side by side, 
hike the gtils of a mushroom, with which 
when it closes its jaws, it strains from the water 
the little mollusks on which it feeds. The speed 
of this whale through the water, feeding as it 
goes, is faster than any ship that sails. The 
whale baby travels just as fast as its mother does, 
and ite mother never slackens her pace a bit to 
give ser infant ite nourishment. Now, it would 
be a physical impossibility for the young one to 
| suckle and keep up ite speed at the same time, 
j and so nature has provided for this emergency, 

just as she has for every emergency. She has 
\ given the mother whale the power to eject, and 
the baby whale the capacity to receive, an entire 
| meal in an instant. The mother whale speeds 

throngh the water, her baby at her side. “ Hunger 
overtakes the infant. She secks the maternal 
fount, and the maternal fount violently forces 
from its depths instantaneously the entire 
quantity of milk the baby requires, and the baby 


Reosives it just as iustantancously into ite 
5] tomech. And the baby whale’ 


































‘or jam boll Sve pounds of sugar with a pint 
f water until an thick as molasees; meantime 
pach @ pound of ripe currants with a gill of 
; boll Sor a few minates; add six pounds 
ff berrics, and as 200n as bot rub them through a 
Sale sieve into the kettle contatning the criup; 














































SHE INDIVIDUAL. 
















Whiteasn. 
micrneath all, individuals! 
gweer nothing is good to me now that ignores 









































* ? bg Ld . # 
whole theory of the usiveree is directed to 
one single individual—namely, to You. 
GEE} @ eee 

PARAGRAPHS. 
. Indy belonging to @ community called the 
Sisters of &. John the Baptist," in New York 
y, Was spending s month, not long since, in 
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the haunted house; we went into the bitnd, dreary 
room, took up the skirting, and then the floors. 
Under the rafters, covered with rubbish, was 
found a trap-door, quite large enough to admit a 
man. It was closely nailed down with clamps 
and rivets of iron. On removing these we de- 
scended into a room below, the existence of 

which had never been suspected. In this room 
there had been a window and a flue, but they had 
been bricked over, evidentiPfor many years. By 
the help of candles we examined this place; it 
still retained some mouldering furniture—three 
chairs, an oak settee, a table—all of the fashion 
of about eighty years ago. There was a chest of 
drawers against the wall, in which we found, 
half rotted away, old fashioned articles of a man’s 
dress, such as might have been worn eighty or a 
hundred years ago, by a gentleman of some rank; 
costly steel buckles and buttons, like thoso yet 
worn in court dresses, handsome court sword; 

. {n a waistcoat which had once been rich with gold 
lace, but which was now blackened and foul with 
damp, we found five guineas, a few silver coins, 
and au ivory ticket, probably for some place of 
- entertainment long since passed away. 

Bat our main discovery was ina kind of fron 
safe fixed to the wall, the lock of which it cost us 
much trouble to get picked. 

In this safe were three shelves and two email 

- drawers. Ranged on the shelves were several 
small bottles of crystal, hermetically stopped. 

They contained colorless volatile essences, of 
what nature I shall say no mure than that they 
were not polsons; phosphor and ammonia entered 
into some of thein. There were alsosome very 
curlous glass tubes, and a small pointed rod of 
iron, with a large lump of rock crystal, and 
another of amber; also a loadstoue of great power. 

In one of the drawers we found a miniature 
portrait set iu gold, and retaining the freshness 

oOt its colors most remarkably, considering the 

‘length of time it had probably been there. The 
portrait was that of a man who might be some- 

_ what advanced in middle life, perbaps forty-seven 
or forty-eight. 

It was» most peculiar face, a most impressive 
face. If you could fancy some mighty serpent 
transformed into man, preserving in the human 

 Mneaments the old serpent type, you would have 
a better idea of that countenance than long de- 
acriptions can copvey—the width and flatness of 
frontal; the tapering elegance of contour, dis- 
gutsing the strength of the deadly jaw; the long, 
‘large, terrible eye, glittering and green as the 
emerald ; and withal a certain rathlees calm, as 
if from the consciousness of an immense power. 

The strange thing was this: the instant 1 saw 
the miniature I recognized a startling likeness to 

One of the rarest portraits in the world ; the por- 

trait of a man of rank only below that of royalty, 
who in his own day had made a cunsiderable 
noise. History says little or nothing of him; but 
search the correspondence of bis coptemporaries, 
and you find reference to his wild daring, bis bold 
profiigacy, his restless spirit, his taste for the oc- 
cult ectences. While still im the meridian of life 
he died and was buried, 20 say the chronicles, in 
a foreign land. He died in time to escape the 
grasp of the law; for he was accused of crimes 
which would have given him to the headsmap, 
After his death, the portraits of him, which had 
been numerous, for he had been a munificent en- 
coursger of art, were bought up and destroyed, it 
was supposed by bis heirs, who might have been 
glad could they have razed bis very name from 
their splendid line. He had enjoyed ‘vast wealth ; 
a large portion of this was believed to have been 
embezzled by a favorite astrologer or sootheayer ; 
at all events, it had unaccouantably vanished at 
the time of his death. One portrait alone of him 
Was supposed to have escaped the general de- 
struction ; I had seen it in the house of s collector 
some months before. It had made on me a won- 
derful impresston, as it does on all who behold it; 
a face never to be forgotten ; and there was that 
face in the miniature that lay within my band. 
True, that in the miniature the man was a few 
years older than in the portrait I had seen, or 
than the original was even at the time of his 
death. But a few years !—why, between the date 
in which flourished that direful noble, and the 
date in which the miniature was evidently paint- 
ed, there was an interval of more than two cen- 
turies. While I was thus gasing, silent and won- 
dering, Mr. J— eald— 

Mt le posible? Ihave known this mas.” 

















woman ie @ destiny not often achieved. 


THE STANDARD. 


“ How? where?’ cried 1. 

‘In India. He was high in the couBidense of 
the Rajah of ——, and well-nigh drew bim intosa 
revolt which would have lost the Rajah his do- 
minions. The man was a Frenchman, his name 
De V——; clever, bold, lawless. We insisted on 
his dismissal and banishment; it must be the 
same man, no two faces faces like his, yet this 
minature seems nearly a hundred years old.” 

Mechanicaily I turned round the miniature. to 
examine the back of it, and on the back wae en- 
graved a pentacle; in the middle of the pentacle 
a ladder, and the third step of the ladder was 
formed by the date 1765. Examining still more 
minutely, I detected a epring; this, on being 
pressed, opened the back of the miniature as a 
lid. Within side the lid were engraved: 
‘sMartana, to thee. Be faithful in life and in 
death to——.”? Here follows a name that I will 
not mention, but it was not unfamiliarto me. If 
had heard it spokes of by old men in my cbild- 
hood as the name borne by a dazzling charlatan, 
who bad made a great sensation in London for a 
year or so, and bad fi d to the country on the 
charge of a double murder within his own house 
—that of his mistress and his rival. I said noth- 
ingof this to Mr. J——, to whom reluctantly I re- 
signed the miniature, 

We had found no difficulty in opening the first 
drawer within the iron safe; we found great 
difficulty in opening the second; it} was not 
locked, but it resisted all efforts, till we inserted 
in the chinks the edge of a chisel. When we had 
thus drawn it forth, we foundavery singular 
apparatus, in the nicest order. [Continued in 


next issue. ee ee 
GERMAN COMPULSORY INSURANCE. 
Chambers’s Journal. 

The pension for old age varies from £5 ts, 4d. 
to £9 11s. per annum, and is granted to every 
ipaured person who has completed the seventieth 
year of his age, irrespective of his ability to earn 
a livelihood, provided that he does not already 
draw a pedsion for infirmity. The latter ranges 
from £5 11s, to over £20, and is given, irreapect- 
ive of age, to any person who is permanently in- 
capacitated from earning his living. The person 
can be refused it the infirmity has been brought 





on wijjfally or in the act of committing a crime. | 


A person is considered infirm if unable to earn 
more than about one-third of his usual wage. 
Habitual drunkards nay be made to receive their 
pensions entirely in kind. In such cases the pen- 
sion is paid to the parish authorities, who supply 
the person concerned wiih bis food, clothing, 
ec. In order toestablish a claim to a pension 
under the German law, contributions, regulated 
by the amount of earnings, must be paid for a 
preacribed period. The means of paying pensions 
are obtained by fixed contributions from the Im- 
perial Treasury added to regular payments on the 
part of the employers and employed. Side by 
side with this system there continues in opera- 
tion the law which compels minors to become 
members of approved friendly sccieties, 


— —— — -—— 
SUPERSTITION ABOUT EGGS. 
Christian Union. 

Queer superstitions have been attached to eggs. 
It js said that nurses in Ireland and England used 
to instruct the children uoder their care, after 
eating an egg, to poke their spoons through the 
shell, ‘to keep the -witches from making a boat 
of it.’ Inthe Netherlands the ignorant people 
eat on Easter Day two eggs that had been laid on 
Good Friday; this is supposed to prevent chills 
and fever. In many countries the ignorant peo- 
ple believe that eggs latd on holy days have 
pecuiiar qualities, and they are carefully kept and 
eaten with particular ceremonies to gain the 
efficacy of their peculiar qualities. In some 
parts of England the people will uot allow eggs 
to be carried after sunset, nor brought into the 
house, because of their possibilities of bringing 
ill-luck; while Scotch Fishermen will not allow 
them on board their fishing toats, because they 
are Believe to bring contrary. winds. | 


—— — 
BORN MARRIED. 
New York Times. 

The woman who “ocs not understand a foreign 
language should give it a wide berth. One who 
did not observe this rule was a recently-married 
widow who, sending in her new card to a former 
friend, inscribed beneath the name ,“‘ nee Mrs. 
James Huntington.” To be born a married 
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TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS. 
COUNT MEWONOVEM. 


[Continued from last fssue]—Rebolting t 
door, I stood stupefied and irresoiute. It isa valu 
able, he said. Well, it must* be taken care of 
But how? Picking up the article I was aston. 
ished at its weight. Nobody must know of this, 
thought ; not even my wife. 

Acting on the spur of the moment, I —— for 
the wood-room, a corner of which was boarded — 
off for coal, and where a goodly quantity had 
been stored but a few days before. In the heaped. 
up angle of the mass a dugout scon was made, | 
reaching down tothe floor, making a depth of — 
some three feet, and into it was dumped the valu- 
able bag. Replacing the coal, and leaving the . 
surface pretty much as it was, 1 returned to bed, 
where, notwithstanding the queernees of the. 
episode, I was but barely cognizant of the clock. 
striking eleven, while sinking into sleep. 

On awaking next morning at my usual hour, 
my mind at once reverted to the visit of the night. 
before; and I was agreeably made to feel that the. 
two-hundr d-dollar fiend had fled, perchance, 
however, to be succeeded by an imp quite as. 
greatly to be dreaded, I pessimistically thought. 

After breakfast I eauntered across the road to 
get my mail from a neighbor who, as a market 
gardener, went to the village each morning. 

‘* An ugly accident took place last night at the 
railroad station over south,” said my friend, th 
gardener. ‘ A stranger had his head completel 
severed from his body. A coroner’s inquest was 
made early this morning, from which {t appears. 
that the victim, on attempting to board the 12:10 
train, which had just been put in motion, fell — 
under the wheels, with the result mentioned. An 
extra conductor, who witnessed the circum- 
stance, was present at the inquest this morning, 
and giving his testimony, which wascorroborated. _ 
by a local official, the verdict was ‘an unavoid- 
able accident, invulving no blame.’ He was an. 
Englishman, the officials said. He was evidently | 
@mav of means; his appearance and personal __ 
possessions justifying the impression. In his © 
pucketbook were found upwards of six bundred 
dollars, and on his pereon he had a gold watch, 
besides other articles of value. Onexamiuinghis 
gtipsack and person no papers were found by = __ 
which he might have been identified, the unly | 
mark, -Indeed, leading to identification being an. 
almost illegible monogram on the bandle of his 
umbrella, The body Iles at the hotel as in a 
morgue, inviting recognition. A liberal mention 
of the facte has been solicited from the press. 
The poor, lone head had on its face a gentle 
smile,” added my neighbor, “ pringing tears to 
many of the visitors.’’ 

Although deeply affected by the recital, I sald 
nothing to my neighbor, feeling aseured that the 
victim was my visitor of the night before. ‘* Yee, 
yes,” I kept repeating, as I staggered, rather than 
walked home, ‘It can be no one else than my 
poor visitor.” 

‘*] shall be absent for two or three bours,”’ E 
said to my wife as I hurriedly entered and made a. 
few alterations in my dress, and, seizing my staff, 
[ began tramping toward the ratiway station to 
pay my respects to the dead *' Evglisman.’’ 

‘You will break down before you come in 
sight of the railroad,”’ I began expostulating with 
myself. ‘* You have started on a six miles’ walk. 
while under the pressure of a mental temporary 
stimulus which of itself would use you up.’”” My 
old limbs acknowledged the argument; and had it 
not been for a rattle of wheels and a cheery, 
kindly voice from behind asking me if I did not 
want to ride, i should have abandoned any further 
effort to reach the station. “Certainly!” £ 
responded; and, stepping Into my friend’s buggy, 
I rode the entire way and was promised a ride 
back to the Corners again. 

It te well that 1 had not to walk the entire dis- 
tance, as {2 was wita difficulty I bore the shock of: 
seelng the headless form of my visitor of the pre- 
vious evening, as it lay extended on trestle-sup- 
ported boards in the back parlor of the “‘ notel.’” 
The same sweet smile was on the face of the dis- 
severed head; the same lines of build were seen in. 
the form, forcing recognition. The coroner was. 
present and recited to me the details of the in- 
quest, dwelling with natural emotion on the finan- 
clal features of the circumstances. ‘He shall be 
buried like a gentleman, as he evidently was,’’ he. 
sald. ‘‘ We ahall keepthe remains as they are fog 

































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































— —— 
A, the fancral will take place on Sanday, 


presence of witnesses, Hes at my house along 


the faneral. it will bea big thing.” 
“Certainly, doctor,” was my reply; adding, 
g@hould auy one seck to identify the body, be 
lensed to let me know ; I have a more than ordi- 
mary reavon for making that request.”’ 


aclence like a robbery, and which to many per- 
æuns migst easily develop into a caceof particeps 
cr.ministo a murder. To bring it down to a fue 
polut, it was, at the bar of equity, acases of Law 
ws Pailwopty; a dircussiun old as bumanity 
iteclf, and which, in tutenurity of intere-t, in our 
day, has hed no paraliel through all the centuries; 
a presence disarbing ostablisbed order aud invit- 
Sng anarohy ; giving form to a hitherto ill-defined 
shape; 2 epecire, merely. Ucfore it the accredited 
mpholders of law aud order cry : 

‘Down! thy presence seata mine cyeballs." 

A presence is it now, menacing as was the one 
at whose approach the q 2estion came : 

** Woence and what art thou, execrable shape f "’ 
‘And will the shape keeps nearing to 6 d e-iurion 
in the coauter shapes of evolation, wuoee forces, 
mpéer new acceicrations, are all the while closing 
ever the ancicuteremy. ‘Way should we seek 
$0 be governed by tue politics) iawaivers?" sald 
“the now beadicss mau; a outiment not used to 
- @terreach avother in se bargain, but in cheery, 
‘genial cosfilcacs of reciprocity. Yet was it a 
' gemtiment uttered by avother many years before : 
*eI oame notto bring peace, but a sword.” A 
word, however, that ip the end will bring a 
- peace that to the mauy passcth understanding. 

— “ Double, duuvle, 

Toil end sruuble, 

Firs burn and chaldron bubbie.” 

Sach is life. 

As Sar as there Was any prospect of a pereonal 
retara of the visitor to claim the gripsack, [ 
- gmight atonce take possessiou—calling the velu. 
able contente mine. But, given as it was under 
‘eonditions, tt muct ile uutil the month is ont. 
‘Wao keows but he may have left word w:th some 
mne to have me notified. Yes, ictit lie. ‘It isco 
mpouinated in the bond.” What if the content, 
gre valuable: They are not mine until the month 
som. 

An my thralidom to my pew imp, I consoled 
myeelf with the assumed tranquility of placid 
endurance. Isball be the gaincr which ever way 
-thetbing turns. Poverty, while it undoubteuly 
3c an agetavation to the commicsion of crime, is 
so many es coutribator to ths virtue of patient 
endurance. [am poor, but too old, if nothing 
else, to yield to wrong-duing. I shail wait wita 
_ spationce to the end. 

- Ganday cawe round in all the splendor of 
golden Augest, and with it, from every direction 
wehicies wete acen Sliced with well-dressed people, 
‘Mlocking to the faneral of the beheaded victim. 
Taking the word of the conductor, the dead 
astranect by all was spoken of as the “ English- 
man”; and as & m:tter of course be was to be 
Waried with the rites of the Church of England. 
Bo great was the concourse of mourners that the 
coroner had to arrange the order of things that, 
fm going in where the c: fin was, the people 
eutered atous door and came out at anoth:r—an 
erder of movement needed to avold confusion 
willie giving a chance to allto gratify a sympa- 
Matic curiosity to sce a headless corpee. Poor 
anan! to amile x0 sweetly under the wheels of the 
Seale was etrange enough, was tve generally cx- 
preseedeentiment of the visitors. It was doubtless 


Agnostic, speaking of the bope of immortality, 
= * it és the greatest dream that ever entered 
salty. It was born of buwan affection. When 
he who loved kissed the lips of ber who was dead, 
thea came into bis brart the dream, ‘ We may | 


cr EE cl ee 





| ssatimest thet for months after the event the 


words were repeated. And I donot doubt but by 


= hes been advertised. The gripsack of the | some the expr:ssion of the face was sought to be 
deceased, vith the contents carcfally noted ia | 


imitated uben a frown might have had its place. 
it lingers in the memory of many in the wurds of 


‘with the slik umbrella found beside it. Come | the poctess of the village paper : 


“as ouward o'er ths dutty mile 
The cortege pavsed at fueral pace. 
Wep adered o'er the geutie smile 
That sweetly stampt the st. auger's face.” 


Arriving at the graveyard, the coffio was soon 


Animptrely bad t-ken the place of my smo | lsid away. “Dust to dunt; ashes to ashes,” 
demon. I fclt meacif in the grip of a something | !ntoned the parson. But no wail of grief struck 
that woud vot down, chaem { ever so wirely ; a | UPOO the ear ; nosdb of sorrow was heard. The 
grip thet bed put me beyond the reach of eya- loving, living hearts that would bave so responded 
pathy ; my wife, even, must pot know. But bear | Were in England, and the voices of the gentle 
A must, bang though it dors upon my con- | 90uls of the immortals are never he rd. 


The last ced rites were Gn‘sbed. 

A clatter of. horses’ houfs aud a subdued hubbub 
of voices, and the graveyard was left with the 
diggers.— [Concluded in nextissne.). - 

— — — — 

— CHORES. ea, 
Sam Wal’er Foss, in Yankee Blade. —_- BS 
Jed Durkum alsays used to say : 

When we a-ked him to come and play _ 
With us boys down two Harry Moore's, 
*‘ i’ve gotter stay and do the chores.” 
No recreation would he take; _ 

For all bis wealth in jelly cake, 

No elad fan in or out of doors; 

He had to stay and do the chores. 


We drove a woodchuck in the wall, 
Bat Jed he paid no beed at all; 

A circus passed through Lower Town, . 
But busy J d he couldn’t go down. 
The elephant went tramping by, 
And shook the earth and touched the sky, 
The tiger howls, the liou roars— 

Jcd stays at home aud does the chores. 


Mach like Jed Dorkam are-we all 
Who long for great things and do small ; 
We moil among the trivial sods : 
Withiu the garden of the gods, 

While the dark clusters hang above 

Rich with the ju ce of life and love. 

We cannot reach and plack them down, 
These fair pomegranates of renown, « 
Whose juice life's early hope restores, 
For we must work aad do the chores. 


Above us sternly loom forever 

The mighty Mountains uf Endeavor, 
And whoso on their summit stands — 
Looks on the sun-kissed table lands. 
We grasp our mountain staff to climb 
Their sky-enshrovded peaks sublime, . 
Up where the crystal torrent pours— 
And then we pause to do our chores. . 


We start with courage in the heart 

To try the endlessuess of art, P 

In bope that we may speak some day | 

The word the Spirit bids us say. : 

But ere we speak the word aright 

The shadows come and it is night. — 

Put ont the light and close the doors, 

For good or ill we've done our chores. _ 

FRIENDSHIP. Pas 

Harper's Young People. — 


If your friend ts lovatie and you are the kind 


of girl you ought to be, then you will bear with 
ber taconsistencies and put up with some of her 
faults. Perhaps you are not quite perfect your- 
self, and 816 may have to bear some things from. 
you. If your friendship is the real thiog, you 
will remember that love “‘hopeth all things,” 
‘“*beareth all things,” and so bearing many things 
patiently and sweetly, you will find that years 
will not weaken, but wil rather strengthen, your 
matual bond of intercourse. — 

— — — 

THE CURSE OF PLENTY. 
Reading (Pa ) Morniog Herald. 

Too much cotton, too much corn, too much 
iron, too much wheat, too many potatoes, too 
much beef, too much of everything that is good 
and ureful. Sowe people are cold because coal is 
too plenty ; some people are not preperly housed 
because boures and the material with which they 
are built are eo plenty and cheap; some people 
are ineufficiently clothed because there is too 
much cotton and cotton goods; some people do 
not dave enough to eat because there is too much 


community of which they are a part. Therefore, no one 
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POLISHING THE PIANO. 
New York Sun 


Every one bas observed, after purchasing a new 
piano, that it soon takes on a dull, smoky appear- 


ance. Toremove this, use a foe sponge, tepid . 


water and Castile soap. Goover thecase, a little at 
atime. The water alone, without the soap, will 
usually be all that ia needed. A chamois skin, as 
dry as can be wrang ut of water, should be used 
to dry the surtace after using the sponge. For 
old pianos, @ polish of raw linseed ofl (two parts), 
alchohol and best vinegar (one part each) may 
be applied with good results if care be taken to 
use a very little at a time and to thoroughly rub 
that little off. Shake the polish frequently, use 
soft cotton cloth, one piece to rub it on, and a 
large, clean piece to finfish off with. Bruises, 
usually on the front, can de taken off by rubbing 
with powdered pumice stone and water, or with 
sapolio. Clean the keys with alcohol and water 


(equal parts). ‘ 
’ §LUMMING AMONG THERICH. 


\I’New York Times. 


Wealthy people in the fasblonable districts may 


be surprised when they see the poor paying them — 


back in their own coin. A delegation from the 


‘downtown east side will “ go slumming” among . 


thoso who “‘ dwell at ease and revel in luxuries.” 


This was announced at a nattoral convention of 


shirtmakers, held in the Florence Building, in 
Second avenue. The Rev. Father Huntington, 
the Protestaut monk, visited the cor vention and 


said that arrangements had been made for a dele- 


gation from the east side to call on several wealiby 
perple with the object of evoking the sympathy 
of ‘he wealthy and the publie for the bard lot of; 
the poor. The rich had b-en going around slum- 
ming among the poor, Father Huntington said, 


and it was now time for the poor to go slumming. 


among the rich. 








SUNSET CLUB 


is.the name of a new cigar. It is made of long pieces | a 


of the mo-t delicious Havana tubaccos. 


After that a few whiffs will do the rest. 
ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


when applied into the nos- 
trile, will be absorbed, 
effectually cleansing the 
head of catarrhal virus, 
causing healthy secretion. 
It allays inflammation, pro 
tects the membrane from 
additional colds, completely ig? 
heals the sores and resto 
sense of taste and smell, 


TRY THE cuURE. HAY 


A particle is applied into each nostril and {s agreeable 
Price 6v cents at Drugaists or by « ail, . 
ELY BRUTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York, 


SINGLE TAX LEAGUE 
UNITED STATES. 
PLATFORM 


five. 

























ADOPTED BY THE MATIONAL CONFERENCE OF THR 


GINGLE TAX LEAGUE OF THE UNITED GTATES AT 
COOPER UNION, KEW YORK, sEPt. 8, 1890, 


We ascert as our fundamental principle the self-evi- 
dent truth enunciated in the Declaration of American 
Independence, that all men are created equal, and are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights. 

We hold that all men are equally entitled to the use 
and enjoyment of what God has created and of what) 
gained by the general growth and improvement of the 


should be permitted to hold natural opportunities with- 
out a fair return to all for any special privileze thus 
accorded to him. and that value which the growth and 
improvement of the community attach to land should 
ve taken for the use of the community. 

We hold that each man is entitled to all that bis labor 
produces. Therefore no tax should be levied on the pro- 
ducts of labor. 

To carry ont these principics we are n favor of raising 
all publie revenues for national. state. enunty and me- 
alcipal purposes by a singie tax upon land values, irre- 
spective of improvements, and of the abolition of all 
forms of direct and indirect tazation. — 

Since in all our etates we now levy some tax on the 
value of land, the single tax can be instituted by the 
aimple and easy way of abolishiag, one after another 
all other taxes now levied, and commensurately increas: 
ing the tax on land values. until] we draw upon that 
ope source for all expeuses.of government, the reve- 
nue being divided between local governments, state gov- 
ornaments and the general government. as the revenue 


OF THE. 


Bend $2.00 
to Buck & Rayner. Chic«ga, for a trial box of twenty - a 
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on suppliics, oto. suc 


therefore would not full om the use of land and be 
come a tax on labor. 

Ic fo a tax, Hot on land, but om the value of land. Thus 
it would not fall on all land, but only on valuable land. 
and on that not in proportion to the use made of {t, but 
im proportion to its value—the premium which the user 


_. [Ip assesements under the single tax all values created 
by individual use or improvement would be excluded 
aad the only value taken into consideration woulda be 
the value attaching tw the bare land by reason of neigh. 
borhood, etc., to be determined by impartial periodical 
assessments. Thus the farmer would bave no more 

taxes to pay than the sepeculacor who held a similar 

phece of sand idle, and the man who on a city lot erected 
a valuable building would be taxed no more than the 
man who held a similar lot vacant. 
-The single tax, in short, would call upon men to con 
eribute to the public revenues, not in proportion to 
what they produce or accumulate, but in proportion 
to the value of the natural opportunities they hold. It 
would compel them to pay just as much for holding 
land idle as for pu ting it to ita fullest use. 

The single tax, therefore, would— 

: 1, Take the weight of taxation off of the agricul 
tural districts where land has little or no value irre 
spective of improvements, and put It on towns and 
cities where bare land rises to a value of millions of 
dollars per acre. 

‘2. Dispense with a multiplicity of taxes and a 

borde of taxgatherers, simplify government and 
- greatly reduce ita cost. 

. & Do away witb the fraud, corruption and gros 

°. fpequality inseparable from our present methods o 
‘- taxation, which allow the rich to escape while they 
“grind the poor. Land cannot be hid or carried off 

and {ts value can be ascertained with greater case 
and certainty than any other. 
4. Give us with all the world as perfect freedom of 

» trade as now exiata between the states of our Union, 
thus —— our people to share, through free ex- 
- Changes, in all the advantages which nature has 

given to other countries, or which the peculiar skill 
oc other peoples has enabled them to attain. It would 

s @estroy the trusts, monopolies and corruptions which 
are the outgrowths of the tariff. It would do away 

- ith the fines and penalities now levied on anyone 
ho improves a farm, erects a house, builds a 
‘machine, or in any way adds to the general stock 

Ot wealth. I¢ would leave everyoue free to apply 
labor. or expend capital in production or exchange 

without fine or restriction, and would leave to eack 
‘the full product of his exertion. 

§. It would, on the uther hand, by taking for public 
use that value which attaches to land by reason of 

“ the growth and improvement of the community, 

mako the holding of land unprofitavie to the mere 

Owner, and profitable only to the user. it would 
‘thus make it impossible for speculators and mono- 

poliste to bold natural opportunities unused or only 
nalt used, and would throw open to labor.the tiliin 
itable field of employment which the earth offers to 

- man. It would thus solve the labor problem, do 


away with involuntary poverty, raise wages ip all | 


-Gocupations co the full earnings of tsbor, make over- 
“production impossible until all human wants are 
eatisfied, render labor-saving inventions bdiesain. 
ell end canes enah an ennemone pendiy-tinn ane 
guch an equitable — of wealth as would 
‘give to all comfort, leisure and participation in the 
advantages of an advancing civilization. 
‘With respect to monopolies ather than the moaopoly 
of land, we hold that where free competition becomes 
‘mpossible, as in telegraphs, railroads, water and gas 
such business becomes a proper social 
function, which should be controlled and managed prt 
~ end. for the whole people concerned, through their 
proper government, local, state or mational, as may be. 


_ ADVERTISEMENTS OF ORGANIZATIONS 


maT HAVB ADOPTED THE DECLARATION OF 
PRINCIPLES MADE BY NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
a? MEW YORK, _SEPTEMEBR 3, 1900. 


~ For each half inch or — echarge of 610.00 per year 
{s made for advertisements in this department. 


CONNECTICUT. 
— —— single tax elub. Meets second and 
‘fourth Fridays of the month at 7.30 p. m. at parlors of = 
Cairne. 7234 E. Main st. President, John Cairns; secre 


tery, arthur M. Dignam. 


— Suanon.—Sharon single tax committee. Chairman, J. 
é B: 2 
yea DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington single tax league. President, Edwin 
--@ladmon; treas., R. J. Boyd; sec’y, Wm. Geddes, M.D. 
‘ 1719 Gg. at., a.wW. 
IOWA. 


Buniauoron —Burlington single tax club. First Jatur- 
day of each month, 805 North 6th st. Pres, Wilbur, 
Mosena, 990 Hedge av.; sec. treas., Frank &. Churchill, 


ILLINOIS. 

Omicado.—Chicago singie tax club. Every Thursday 
evening at 306 La Salle at. Pres. Warren Worth Bailey, 
sup Lincoln av; eec., F. W. Irwin, 217 La Galle st., room 
_ SOurTm Cuicago.—Single tax club of South Chicago and 

Cheltenham. Pres., John Black; sec., Robt. Altchison, 
box K. K., South Chicago. 

M ABBACHUSETTS. 

Baocuron.—Aingle tax club. Meets Friday evenings 
-@orper Glenwood av. and Vernon st. Pres., Wm A. 
McKindrick ; vec., A. 8. Barnard, 64 Belmont at. 

MINNMBOUTA. 


Manmaarous — Fee nae ma, ange _ Kvery. 


THE STANDARD. 


Tussday evening, at the West Hotel. Pres., H. B. Mar- 
tin, Woods’ block; sec., Oliver T. Erickaon, 2208 Lyn- 


dale uv., N. ‘ 
MISSOURI. 

SraTz.—Missouri single tax committee. Henry H. Hof. 
man, chairman. This committee is pushing a State sin- 
gle tax petition. Blankssent on application. It fs also 
forming syndicate tor publication of local single tax 
papers throughout the United states at little or no ex- 
pense. Write for circulars to Percy Pepoon, sec., 513 
Elm st., 8t. Louis. ‘ 

Sr. Lovuis—Single tax league.—Meets every Friday 
evening 8 o’clock in Bowman Block, n.e. cor. ith and 
Locust sts. Pres. J.W. Steele Sec’y, L. P. Custer, 4235 


Co ti at. 
pean KEW YORK. 

Br voxLys-—Eastern District aingle tax club. Monthiy 
Moeslings oo the first Monday of each month, at 9 South 
Third street, Brooklyn. Pres., Joseph McGuinuess, 133 8. 
Sth st.. Brooklyn, B. D: sec., kmily A. Deverall. 

Brooklyn Womav’s Single Taz Club meetings, third 
Tuesday of each month a SP. M., at 198 Living ton street. 
Pres., Eva J. Turner, 56 Cariton avenue; Cor. Sec., Venlo 
B. Havens, 219 DeKalb avenue. 


OnmIO, 
DarrTos.—Free land club. Pres.,J. @. Galloway; sec., 
W. W. Kile, 108 Last 5th at. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


GERMANTOWS.—Single tax ciub. Cor. Sec., BE. D. Bur- 
leign, 48 Willow av. Meets first and third Tuesdays of 
each month at 4653 Vain st., at 5 P.M. 


PHILADELPHIA. — Single tax society. Meets every 
Thursday and Sunday at 8 p.m. Social meetings sec- 
ond Tuesday, No. 30 South Broad st. Cor. sec., A. H. 
Stephenson, 240 Chestnut st. 


PorTrstown.—Single tax club, Meetings first and third 
Friday evenings each month in Weitsenkorn’s hall. 
Pres., D. L. Haws; sec., Geo, Auchy, Pottstown, Pa, 


Reapixe.—Reading single tax society. Monday even 
‘ings, se corner 6th and Franklin sts. Pres.,Wm. H. 
McKinney; sec., U. 8 Priser, 1UA1 Penn st. 


TEXAS. 
Hoveros,—Houston single tax club Meetings ever 
Tuesday evening, 7.30, Franklin st, Jas Chariton, Pres. 
®. W. Brown. see. and treaa ; 


PUBLICATIONS 
FOR SALE BY THE STANDARD. 


—— OF HENRY GEORGE. 


5 cents 

Bocial Probiens. saber \ George nu. large type), 
§V- ce utes. Lovell edition, 49 cents. 

—— or Free Trauo? a2mo clotn, 91.50; paper 


3 e 
The Land Q ue-stion. 87 pages. — = conte, 
Propert tana 77 Ti pages. Paper. 20 
Protection or Free ‘trade? — ‘edition. Single 
e@ -pie-, 2* cents. Ten copies g1.uv. 
. Sent postage TT aia On receipt of price. Liberal dis 
count to the tr 


THE StapparD will sup ply a an; — ublications 
whethe her periodicals 0 c bocks. at pup re’ prices. 


STANDARD EXTRAS. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 
Subscription Price, $1.00 per year. 


1. —— the — Tax Would Fall. By James R. Car 
e 
2 vree’Coluage age or Free Trade. By Thomas G. Shear- 
: an. pages 
& Unearned increment, Shifting Taxes. By 8. J. Chase. 


4. How ‘the Bingle Tax will Raise Wages. By Wm. B. 
&. A Shop rule i Free Traders. By Wm. McCabe. 4 
6. Taxation of Women. By Thomas G. Shearman. 4 
7. — not Charity. By Elisa Stowe Twitchell. 3 


a The Detrolt x. News on the Single Tax. By Judson 
ne 
9. How the Wor on Farmer is Crushed. By Wm. T. 


10: Tworopular. Delusions. By Thomas G. Shearman 
41. Imports of Wool and Prices, By J. Alex. Linquist. 3 


pages 
12. Reciprocity. By Henry George. 
13. The he Single Tax. By Edward 4* Brown. 10 


14. The New Abolition, By Wm. Lioyd Garrison. 8 
en. 

15. the Single Tax First. By H. Martin Williams. 4 
es. 

16. Balance of Trade. By Thomas G. Shearman. 4 


BECS. 
17. Modern — es. By — a Shriver. 4 pages. 
18 The Single Tax Platform. 
19. A Woman to Women. Sarah iftiin Gay. 2 pages. 
20. A Huge spider Web John W. Kramer. 4 — 
21. A Short Tariff History. Thos, G. Shearman. 
2. New p¢nglanud’s Lemand fur Farm Labur. Datid i 
Thompson. 8 pages 
23. Dullae’s Worth for. Lollar’s Worth. X. BStiliman 
Doubleday. 2 pages. 
2%. Incidence of the Single Tax. Henry — = pages. 
3. Abuut Competition. Henry George. las” 
®. rociety and the Baby. “Charlotte: Perkins — 
23. A single Tax Woman. Leonora Beck 
a. ce . spabr on the Fingle Tax. By Louis’ r. Post. 


4 
29, qualising Wealth. By Louis F. Post. % pages. 
30. 1 Drama of Life. es 
3. chal Agsesaments aud Single Tax. By Wm. M. 
itu away. pases, 
3, Party Simin yns by Popular Vote. By D.C. Me 
an 
33. Land Valuea Without Labor. By John Filmer. 4 


34 the Single Tax in Detrolt. (From Detrott News). 4 
% Sine Rule in Taxation. By Thos. G Sh 


8 
as? Justice. Ry Genev eve M. Sharp 2 pages 
3 oe sership of yAmerican Home. By nea 


4 e 
3. The —— of Money. By BK J. Shriver. 8 9 
3. Le — tig Ec -nuiwic Reading Ciscles. What is 


Weal 
40. mye lee Lot Bree? By Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 


man. 4 


George, 


dl, Mingle ido lavestigat! n in Waahivgton. By Henry 
43. Leon poe — Reading Ciroles. 11.—What is 
43 Perens Property Taxation. By Benjania Dotlin. 


44, Less ae ‘tor Keonomic Reading Cireles. II —What 
1s Lund? 2y,ug.s 


Pee S copics, 10 centa; 100 coples, 20 cents 
Lode copies, § 

: Four page 20 coples, 10 cents; 100 copies, 0 cents 
.008 co, 


ples, @ . 
Fiicht-page—10 copies, 10 cents; 100 copies, 80 cents 


1,0. v cop.es, 96. 
a toon ag copies, 10 cents; 100 copies, 81.60; 1,000: 
4, . 


o cxtra charge by mal 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF HENRY GEORGE. 
Price, 50 cents. 
-=<sOTOGRAPHS OF WM. T. CROASDALB 


From lazest db of New 
— m gative y Fredericks, Yors. 


CONFERENCE PHOTOGRAPH. 
An 11x16 inch picture, containing —— 
tot meena ® ax National Conference. 


Price by mail 91.00. 


Pris bind Fs expectal iy made for fling Tau @ranooue, 
s er ine m or ‘an DARD 
avdisa — bi: der 

Mailed to any address for 91.50. 


Address all communications to 
NDARD, 


THE STAND 
42 University Place. New York. 


Important Books for Reformers. 


Bond-Belders and 
Bread-Winne. s 


By 8.8 Kiso, ‘sq. A startling picture of polities. 
crimes commit ed In the name of Liverty. Facts 
and figur a from the Fleventh Cenau, woh maps. 
and ilustratiuis. Massachusetts enabled to secu-. 
nulat more wealth than nine great Western and: 


Southern Sta’es. rennsylvania more than twelve,. | 


New York more than fifteen. Agriculture and labor: 
robbed. 

Pags.Devt L. L. Porx: “It should be placed in the- 
hands of everv voter of this country In no work. 
that I bh. ve seen have the unjust and ruinous effects: 
of c'ass legislation been so forc.bly and falthfally: 
depicied.” Price, postpaid, 25 ceuis, 


Who Lies? 


An Interrogation. By Prov. Emu. Blum and SiamuED 


ALEXaNDa# Tils is one of the boldest, most radical’ 


aud realistic works of uhedevade. Itfisasunconven- 


tional as li is unique and will unques iona. ly cal’ 
for.h hostile criticisms in quarters where its shafts. 
enter In religion and etht-s {t is radical. In polf- 
tics, strongly sociali-ti:. In lHteracure it is eatrem. ly 
realistic In general, bold, frank, and truthful. 1¢ 
was suggested to the authors by Dr. Max Nordaua’s 
“Conventional Lies of our Civilization,” and the 
great author has written an introduction strongly 
commending the work. Price, postpaid, paper, 50 
cents. 


Jason Edwards. 


An Averuge Man. Py Haxitx Gaatann, author of a 
Spoil of Office, Main-Traveled Roads, etc. This pow 
erful s.ory depicts wi bh startling Sdelity the real life 
of the art ean and farmer to-day; a terribl- picture 
of the unequal s:ruggle of the pocr for bread and 
roof. This sory Is rich in sunshine and ehad-1ws. 
Love, and the romance of real lif-, are here dep'cted 
bv a master hand, and the burst of sunshine, mingled 
with the rear of the reireadse g 6 orm tn the clo tog 
chapters, gle the reader a delightful sensation of 
rest and relief. Price, postpaid, cloth, §1.00; paper 
50 cents. 


Main-Traveled Roads. 


Six Misminsippi Valley Stories. By Hanmi Uan- 
LAND, author of Jason Edwa da, etc. These tories. 
give the most vivid pictures of Western Life among 
the farmer, ever written. Sr. Garland hay been. 
justly termed the Ibacu of America. t rive, postpaid, 

50 centa cloth, $1.00. 


A book that »wakens the homan, the divine 
in these da: © of lais ez f ire lite: & ure, is ——— ines 
Mr varland’s books will do this unt in paying this E 
havescatid whut cannos be sai tof one book In. he tens of. 
thousands tha w igh down the tvouk etalts. [tie e bulk : 


10 read end t'ink about. Itisa duc — 
Now cngilant Magazine. = Cn ute 


The Irresistible Conflict between 
Two World Theories 


By Rav. Minut J. Ssvaag. This wort, which was sug. 
ges'e1 by Dr Lyman *bhott’s recent lectures om. the 
* Evolution of Christianity.” is unquesth mably the. 
must powerful presentatation of the views celd b 
evovutionary thinkers inthe r Mpjous world the has 
ever apeared. Mr Savace ts recognized a one of the 
most profound thinkers and logics) reaso ers of the: 
age, and this work will undountedly atd ereatly to. 
his already enviable repu ation. Price, bom paid. 
paper, 50 ceuts; cioth, $1.0. 


ARENA PUBLISHING CO,, 


Boston, Mass. 
































retty boxes and odors 
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; and the money 


— drugg gists ; 


isordered Liver, ‘ete. 


They Act Like Magic on the Vital Organs, 
Regulating the Cecretions, restoring long lost 
Complexion, bringing back the Keen Edge 
of Appetite, and arousing with thee ROSE- 
BUD OF HEALTH the whole physi- 


cal energy of the human frame. These facts 
are admitted by thousands, in all classes of. 
Society. Largest Sale in the World. 


Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. 
OF all druggists. 
Mee 3 Canal St 


Price 25 cents a Box. 


years ago we did not even know 


A CAN CONTAINING SUFFICIENT FOR | : 
33 TO 40 CUPS OF 


Winns BE SENT,’ 


Prepaid ill mention this publication and send 2: Cents: 
toallwho * their weimes chal auiresses to 


VAG NOUTEH & 200i, 103 Reade St., New Yorks or; 


45 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


The Standar’ Cecoa of the World. 


Perfectly Pure. . 
Easily Digested. 
Made instantly 


— — 


A Delicious Substitute _ 


for Tea and Coffee 
and Better for the 


Stomach and Nerves. 
Cheaper and More 


satisfying. 


Theve ave cocoas and cocoas, but — and easily digestible cocoa in powder 
Was invented and patented by C. J. Van Houten in fit the grecess * 
@ secret of the firm. Travel where you will in Europe, you are sure to find Van. 
Houten's Cocoa, and in America it is acquiring a national reputation and rapadly 


creasing sale, A comparison will quickly prove the great superiority of Van 
—— Cocoa. T. — substitute. Sola by in one-eighth, — — MeN 
—* & Zoon, 


and one ound cans. Prepared only by the inventors, Van 


Weesp, 


is all astray about scrofula. Pale, thin, delicate children 


how to get your child back to health. | 
Our knowledge of scrofula is becoming clearer. 


ue cause of it. Weno 


identified it; one germ—the same one producing both 


consumption and scrofula. In consumption this germ is 
in the lungs; in scrofula it is in some other part of the body. ; 

This deep and difficult knowledge is of no value to 
you; you cannot use it. It is of the greatest value to 


your doctor ; he does use it. 

The scrofulous child is fat starved: and yet scrofulous 
They must have it. They 
will take, and can digest, the easiest fat in its easiest form 
that is Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver oil. 


children are apt to loathe fat. 


~ gi "re welcome toa book on CAREFUL LIVING, if you: 
Scott & Bowne, Chemists. 132 South F:fth Avenue, New York. 
Scett's Haalsion of cod-liver oil, »! any drug atere, $2. 





